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On the danger of overrating our 
Spiritual Attainments. 


CurisTIANs are exhorted in the 
word of God to beware of forming 
‘oo high an estimate of their attain- 
ments in piety. Experience shows 
us that there is much danger of their 
thus doing, and therefore that there 
is peculiar need of such a caution. 
It is the object of the following pa- 
per to point out some of the sources 
of this danger. 

1. Menare in danger of overrating 
their attainments in piety, from the 
incomplete knowledge they have of 
their real motives. 

With the best feelings and in the 
most favourable circumstances, if re- 
quires more attention to the operations 
of the mind, and more acuteness in 
discriminationthan most men possess, 
to determine the real motives of any 
single action. Much more difficult is it, 
—amid the bustle of active life where 
there is little time to investigate, and 
often still less thought of investiga- 
ting--to determine by what motive we 
are influenced in our conduct. If 
the object for which we act is good, 
we take it for granted that the mo- 
tive is good also. If this is the fact, 
when the feelings of the heart are 
right—how much more will it be so. 
when the motives are seen through 
the transforming medium of self- 
lover—Even in their external ac- 
tions, men are usually prone to 
think better of themselves than oth- 
ers think ofthem; though they both 
form their opinions on the same ev- 
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idence. The same principle which 
leads to an estimate in this case too 
high, undoubtedly will operate with 
more force it, viewing the motive, 
where it is under far less restraint. 
Here is no opinion of my neighbour 
to which Ican bring my own, and-cor- 
rect its extravagance ; sell-love reigns 
unopposed and uncontroled in the 
heart, and paints her own mer- 
itin what colours she pleases without 
fear of ridicule and derision. 

2. Men are in danger of overra- 
ting their attainments in piety, by 
thinking they have overcome an 
evil habit or passion, when only an 
occasion is wanting to revive it in 
all its force. 

By their constitutional tempera- 
ment, men are exposed to peculiar 
sins, called in the language of scrip- 
ture ‘the sin that easily besets us.’ 
One naturally glows with a desire for 
fame—another for wealth—and a 
third for sensual pleasure—or even 
for a life of listless inactivity. All 
these desires bring in their train a 
distinct class of temptations, which 
by their frequent inroads upon the 
mind, become so well known that the 
watchful christian soon learns to 
avoid them. And while he is watch- 
ful, or his mind is powerfully divert- 
ed to other objects, the habit which 
once was so troublesome, seems to 
be eradicated. For instance, one 
whom scarcely the love of God and 
the glories of heaven could restrain 
from grasping at the laurels of bon- 
our—by sickness, by disappointment, 
by afflictions, by unexpected acqui- 
sition of wealth, or by some power- 
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ful intervening passion is turned from after much effort to restrain his an- 
the race of ambition—he congratu- ger, and even after he thinks success 
lates himself that his love of earthly has followed his efforts, find all his 
distinction is ended—that henceforth hopes blasted by the sebiie of pas- 
he shall seek the honour ‘which com- sion which rage in his bosom, at an 
eth from God only. And perhaps unexpected hour :—How often, after 
for a long period he believes himself ‘thinking highly’ of his calmness, 
sincerely reformed ;—but health re- that has been attained by long and 
turns—and his prospects brighten— painful struggles, is he forced to €Xx- 
and afflictions yield to time—and claim ‘O wretched man that Tam’— 
the temporary passion is satisfied or cannothing ‘deliver me from the body 
decayed, when to his astonishment, of this death ?’ 

he finds the same desire of distinction 3. Men are in danger of overra- 
again kindling in his bosom, with a ting their attainments in piety,by mis- 
rapidity and vigor which itseemsto taking a change in the mode of sin- 
have gained by the interval ofrepose. ning for reformation itself : 

lu a word, the passion was never Circumstances alter the power of 
extinguished—but only checked for temptations, so that what in one case 
a period, by the operation of more might seem almost irresistible, in 
powerful causes. ‘This man formed another would not affect the mind, 
too high an estimate of his attain- even when the same degree of piety 
ments in piety. I might follow an- existed in both cases. Different pe- 
other through his fancied reformation —riods of life, have ‘ifferent and al- 
from a love of wealth. He may most opposite temptations; so that 
have been brought to the borders of the aged and the youn,’ are stimula- 
the grave, and taught the emptiness ted to sins directly opposite. The 
of that wealth which at fast furnishes young are prone to extravagance— 
its possessor only the winding sheet the old to avarice:—the young are 
and the coffin—or the son of his usually thoughtless of making a_pro- 
hopes may have been torn from his vision for their futare wants—the old 
arms by the ruthless destroyer—or provide with distrustful care :—the 
the partner of his boson, for whom young with a rash confidence throw 
alone he sought the comforts which open their bosoms to every one who 
riches bestow, may enliven his ex- approachesin the garb of friendship— 
ertions no longer—or even the great the old watch over friendship long 
and awful operations of the Spirit tried, with a suspicious eye. Man- 
may have vividly impressed ‘ vanity’ hood too has its peculiar temptations 
on the glitter of earth:—and under and its peculiar sins. If the activity 
the influence of these and similar cau- of youth then becomes energy, it 
ses, he may find his temptations to borders too often on an indepen- 
avarice easy to overcome—his hab- dence of spirit, which in the glow of 
its of parsimony vanishing. But a health and the vigor of strength would 
change of circumstances restoresthe forget its obligations to heaven :— 
power of his prevailing passion—and if manhood has not the thoughtless- 
his own heart convicts him of hav- ness of youth, it is often only because 
ing overrated his Spiritual attain- the suggestions of interest overpower 
ments. Examples of this descrip- those ‘of feeling —if it has not that 
tion which the observation of every wild flow of spirits which hurries in- 
man can easily supply, clearly show to excess and licentiousness, it is of- 
that often we are tree from the exer- ten only because the mind is employ- 
cise of our besetting sins, ratherthrough ed in the acquisition of honour or 
the absence of temptation, thanthrough wealth. It is not enough, thew, in 
any strength we have gained or any order to ascertain the fact of our own 
conquests we have made over them. growth in grace, to know that we are 
tlow often does the passionate man not guilty of the same vices we once 
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were :—for time and not grace may 
have wrought the change. It is not 
enough that in manhood we have no 
longer the sins of youth, to which 
we have no temptation—nor that the 
fyot which trembles on the bor- 
ders of the grave, does not run the 
race of honor—nor the hand which 
shakes with years, does not grasp the 
wreath of fame—nor that the eye 
which glimmers in its socket, is not 
lighted by the fires of ambition. 
There are changes in the soul— 
changes in the passions—changes i in 
the habits, great as those of the 
body—TI had almost said, great as 
those made by religion itself, which 
are no sigus of approaching perfec- 
‘ion. Another circumstance which 
may change the mode of sinning and 
thus lead to deception, is a change of 
occupation. kivery employment and 
passion, as well as every period of 
fife, has its distinct temptations.— 
With our old employment, we may 
have abandoned our former vicious 
habits; and yet be not a whit better 
than we were before. We may a- 
jopt those of our new occupation, 
and be really worse, while we flatter 
oir hearts by a seeming reformation. 
The same remark is applicable to a 
change in our relations to our tel- 
luw men. ‘The new relation may 
render the indulgence of our old hab- 
it inconvenient, and In this way, may 
remove it, but may introduce others 
no more closely connected with holi- 
ness. If it was necessary to enlarge 
this head, I would appeal to the ef- 
fect w hich change of place and soci- 
ety produces. The bigot becomes 
more liberal among latitudinarians— 
and the lax more rigid, among the 
strict; and both frequently change 
their feelings without the least radi- 
cal change of heart. Men may then 
overrate their attainments in piety, 
by mistaking a change in the mode 
of sinning, for areal conquest over Vvi- 
“_— propensities. 

Men are in danger of overrating 
mee attainments in piety, by substi- 
tuting eminence in one christian 
grace for eminence in all others. 


It is not a fact that the christian gra- 
ces are so separable, that one exists 
in perfection where all others are ab- 
sent. But from the nature of our 
minds, and from our habits previous 
to regeneration, they may exist in dif- 
ferent degrees of vigour and maturi- 
ty. The man over whom avarice 
maintained a rigorous sway, before 
regeneration, will not easily become 
so liberal as one who from disposi- 
tion and habit was before generous. 
The man whose natural disposition 
is irritable, will not soon become pa- 
tient under injuries. Grace may 
check—but will not at once controul 
the natural bent of the feelings. This 
diversity of natural disposition is one 
principal reason why in the best 
christians we do not often find con- 
sistent piety. If ] may use the fig- 
ure, one grace seems scarcely in the 
bad while another is in the blossom, 
and athird is in the blushing, mellow 
fruit ofautumn. Lf then we judge of 
our attaluments in piety, not from 
our whole character, but from oue 
eminent quality; (and this we shall 
naturally do both because it is more 
agreeable to our own feelings, and 
because the prominent virtue is of- 
tener pointed out to us by others,) 
we shall infallibly mistake. Because 
we are liberal, it by no means soliows 
that we are humble—nor is the giv- 
ing of alms always to be founa in the 
train of devotion. In judging of our 
character, we ought not to permit 
one dazzling virtue to stand a substi- 
tute for all others. The different 
value which is set upon the christian 
graces, in the successive periods of 
the world, increases the danger of 
which I am speaking. There isa 
fashion in religion as well as in lite- 
rature aud inscience. Almost every 
age has some virtue which it values 
more than all others. In the time of 
Paul, it seems to have been spiritual 
gifts.—In the early history of the 
Church, we find a passion for mar- 
tyrdom, the grace which was thought 
to possess the greatest excellence. 
One ther might, by yielding to the 
sentiments of that age, have counted 
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much upon his attainments in piety, 
merely because he panted for the 
honour of martyrdom with Ignatius 
and Polycarp. And yet perhaps the 
omniscient eye might have seen more 
real piety in another, who shuddered 
at the horrors of the stake. One 
age exalted austerity and puritanic 
stiffness to a place among the highest 
virtuess—then the possession of 
these qualities might bave been sub- 
stituted very easily for charity and 
meekuess.— Another period gives the 
preeminence to active piety ;—and 
then the passive virtues, and even 
that secret delightful communion of 
the heart with God, which wil! ever 
be at once the source and soul of pie- 
iv, is thought of comparatively little 
value. Ina word, if men possess in 
anemiuent degree, the grace that is 
most in present estiniation, they are 
in danger of overrating their attain- 
ments in piety, by making this  vir- 
tue a substitute for all others. 

5. Men are in danger of overra- 
ting their attainments in piety,by mis- 
taking approbation of eminent vir- 
tue in others for vutue in them- 
selves. It is not peculiar to chris- 
tans, to approve of virtue. In acer- 
tain sense, perhaps every moral per- 
son in the community, sees and ap- 
proves of the loveliness of a virtuous 
character; but it is only the approba- 
tion of the conscience. It is not at 
all connected with the affections of 
the heart; for what they approve, 
they neither love nor strive to obtain. 
Perhaps since the days of inspiration, 
a finer and more glorious picture of 
the character of Jesus, has not been 
drawn, than the world bas received 
from an infidels from one whose seusi- 
bility was toached by excellence, in his 
own view ideal,and to reach which, 
he made not a solitary effort. Simi- 
lar to the feelings of this man may be 
the ecstacies of one whose soul is lost 
in admiring the self-denial and cour- 
age, and perseverance of the chris- 
tian hero;—who for a moment, for- 
vets his imbecility, and indecision, 
and cowardice, and becomes a Luther 
or a Xavier. What they really did, 
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he gives himself the credit of doinge - 
and because conscience and imagina. 
tion, and even piety approves their 
illustrious deeds, appropriates to him- 
self the virtues they actually posses. 
sed. Alas! how deceptive are even 
the feelings of the pious heart. At 
one moment, a continent, a world, 
seems scarcely sufficient to satisfy its 
desires of benevolence, and the next 
moment, a sacrifice of a single com- 
fort for the soul of a neighbour or a 
friend, seems a burden too heavy to 
be born. It becomes us to inquire, 
whether, ina day in which there are 
labours more abundant, and many 
heroes of the cross to claim our admi- 
ration, there is not danger lest we 
mistake approbation of the eminent 
piety of others, for piety in ourselves? 
What though the eye weeps over the 
miseries of the heathen, if the mise- 
ries of those around us are unnoticed, 
shall we rank ourselves among emin- 
ent philanthropists ? What though 
the ear listens with rapture to the eu- 
terprising piety of others, if our own 
feet walk not more swiftly in the 
ways of well doing, are we the better 
christians ? Let no man deceive him- 
self; ‘he that doeth righteous- 
ness,’ not he that admires the doers, 
‘is righteous, even as Christ is right- 
eous.’ 

6. Another source trom which 
men are in danger of overrating their 
attainments in piety is, continuing to 
perform, merely through habit, du- 
ties which originated in religious feel- 
ing. 

The inconsistency of man, always 
a humiliating subject, is seen in a 
light, peculiarly well fitted to fill us 
with modest views of our character, 
in the fact, that institutions whose or- 
igin was holy feeling, soon degene- 
rate into the instruments of corrup- 
tion.—Duties too, which the spirit of 
God, and of benevolence, brought 10- 
to existence, and for some time cher- 
ished, at length become only acts 0! 
habit, and conduce to no end, but to 
foster pride. In the life of one chris- 
tian, there was atime, when secret 
prayer was another name for clos: 
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communion with God:—now it is on- 
ly 2 » habit which conscience will not 
sufier bin to throw off, or at least, is 
a ielowship int errapted, faint and 
insipid.—In the life oi ‘another chris- 
tian, family prayer was once a re- 
semblance of the happy intercourse 
with heaven, that existed when an- 
gels were the guests of men, and uni- 
ted i in the devotions of their entertain- 
er. Now the celestial visitants have 
departed, the spirit of devotion is 
fled, and the heartless ceremony, like 
the pillow which Jacob erected in 
Bethel, is only a monument that Je- 
hovah was surely once in that place. 
Another christian, with a deep sense 
of his obligation to do something for 
the conversion of the heathen, con- 
tributes to a missionary society: it is 
an oflering acceptable to God, for it is 
the offering ofa cheerful giver. But 
ere he is aware, the spirit which first 
excited his liberality is supplanted by 
ostentation, or the offering is made 
only in compliance with the prevail- 
ing fashion of an age, which expects 
something from every follower of Je- 
sus. Another, i in an hour of awak- 
ened sensibility for the souls of his fel- 
low men, commences sincere and res- 
olute exertions to allure their atten- 
tion to future scenes; but pride, 
which lurks in every human bosom, 
transforms his motives, and wiien he 
even thinks he its doing God service, 
his whole energies are bent on the 
acquisition of humen applause.—No 
wonder the deception is concealed 
even from his own heart, for there 
is no diminution of effect, there is no 
change of plan: to the eye, there is 
uo change of motives, and of the ob- 
ject. 

Finally; Men are in danger of over- 
rating their attainments iu piety, by 
ascribing much of their conduci to 
religious principle, when it is only 
the result of natural disposition, or 
a regard for the opinions of oth- 
crs. 

A great deal is said, and justly, of 
the danger of mistakiug natural feel- 
ing, for the operation of the Spirit on 
ue heart; bat the exhortation is usu- 
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ally directed to those who are enquir- 
ing whether they have really been re- 
newed by the grace of God. The 
doubting soul is told that amiableness 
of temper is not holiness—that gene- 
rosity is not holiness—that the strict- 
est integrity, and the softest sensibili- 
ty, are not holiness. Every chris- 
tian will cordially assent to the truth 
of this—and probably some of my 
readers may be fearing for some mod- 
est, sober, lovely youth, wlio is sub- 
stituting an amiable temper and strict 
morality fer the religion of the gospel. 
But when the decision is 
made, and the soul dares to hope, 
it has been purified from its 
pollution, is there then the same 
caution used to separate the op- 
erations of the mind, which are the 
effects of religious principle, from 
those which are the result of the nat- 
ural disposition and regard for the 
opinions of mankind 7-—- Are not those 
feelings often ascribed to religion, 
which would have been considered 
as no evidence of the existence of pi- 
ety in the heart, unfess the mind was 
already convinced of its exisicnce 
there? Does not many a christian 
number among his fratts of holiness, 
those acts of liberality and justice aud 
self denial which in a neiehb. 
made no pretensions to relicron,would 
be thought only proof ofa generous or 
an elevated mind >—But the christian 
does not always act from tne inifu- 
ence of religious principle, after re- 
generation ; and why may not the 
same sympathy which prompts the 
kind hearted infidel to pity the afflic- 
ted; to visitthe bed of sickness; to 
relieve the needy—be also the real mo- 
tive often, which prompts the fol- 
lower of Jesus to the same generous 
deeds >—And why, in such a case, 
would the action of the one be 
clearer proof of piety, than the ac- 
tion of the other? Whoever he be, 
that administers the cup of saan. 
tion, christian or infidel, unless it be 
done ‘in the name of a disciple, he 
shall in no wise’ obtain ‘a reward.? 
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the opinions of others, no more par- 
takes of holiness in one class of men 
than in another. 

I have thus, as [ proposed, pointed 
out a few of the many sources from 
which such of us as hope we are chris- 
tians, are in danger of overrating our 
attainments in piety, for the purpose 
of directing the attention of my read- 
ers to the importance of entertaining 
modest views of their religious char- 
acter. May ‘ the same mind be in’ us 
‘ which was also in Christ Jesus,’ who 
among his disciples, was ‘ as one that 
serveth ;? and who, asif to impress 
on his followers the truth that humili- 
ty is the essence of religion, while 
standing on the verge of eternity, 
knowing that the Father had given all 
things into his hand—that he came 
from God, and was on the point of 
going to God, even while the shouts 
of angels were beginning to welcome 
his return to the skies, and the crown 
of universal dominion was glittering 
in his eye, even then performed a 
menial act for his followers, that 
henceforth they should do to each 
other as he had done to them. We 
know these things; happy are we if 
we dothem. 

May the same feeling dwell in 
us which breathed forth the humble 
confession ; ‘ less than the least of al! 
saints!? Let not the world see 
us in the attitude of those who are 
surveying past attalimments with 
haughty complacency ; but may they 
behold us casting a timid look over 
the almost immeasurable distance be- 
‘tween ourselves and perfection, while 
in our heaven-directed countenances 
they can read the humble, yet firm, 
spirit; ‘hitherto hath the Lord hel- 


The Syrophenician Woman ; 
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out of the same coasts, and cried 
unto him, saying, Have mercy on 
me, O Lord thou Son of David; 
my daughter is grievously vexed 
with a devil. But he answered 
her nota word. And his discj- 
ples came and besought him, say. 
ng, send her away, for she crieth 
after us. But he answered and 
said, Tam not sent but unto the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel, 
Then came she and worshiped him, 
saying, Lord help me. But he 
answered and said, it is not meet 
to take the children’s bread and 
cast it to dogs. And she said, 
truth, Lord: yet the dogs eat of 
the crumbs which fall from their 
master’s table. Then Jesus an- 
swered and said unto her, O wo- 
man, great is thy faith, be it unto 
thee even as thou wilt. And her 
daughter was made whole, from 
that very hour. 


The interesting narrative present- 
ed in the text, is full of instruction. 
It was recorded for the benefit of 
those who should read or hear the 
gospel of Christ, and is fitted to do 
good to the hearts of all who believe 
in his name. 

Let us first attend to the character 
of the woman preseuted to us io tis 
portion of sacred history. She was 
by birth a heathen. Her place of 
residence appears to have been 
amoug the Gentiles, who neither 
knew nor worshiped the true God. 
Jesus was in the coast of Tyre and 
Sidon, when she came to him, in the 
day of her calamity. St. Mark tells 
us that the woman was a Syropheni- 
cian by nation, a decendant of a mix- 


ed race from Syria and Phenice, wii 
as a people, were not worshippers 0! 
the true God. But notwithstanding 
she was by birth a heathen, and had 
not enjoyed those peculiar privileges 
which had been conterred, almost 
exclusively, on the chosen posterils 
of Abraham, she was still a worship- 
per and a child of Abraham’s Goa. 
By means of the intercourse which 
was enjoyed between her kindre¢ 


ped us, and we will go on in the 
strength of the Lord God.’ 
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Matthew xv. 21—28.—And Jesus 
went thence, and departed into the 
coasts of Tyre and Sidon. And 
hehold a woman of Canaan came 
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and the Jews, she acquired a knowl- 
edge of Jehovah, and of his gracious 

romises, respecting the coming, and 
character,and kingdom of the Messi- 
ah, “the hope of Israel ;” she had 
learned that he should be a descen- 
dant from David, the man after God’s 
own heart. When therefore she 
came to our Lord with her request, 
she said to him, ** O Lord, thou Son 
of David, have mercy on me.” That 
she was a true worshipper of David’s 
God, appears from her coming to 
Christ on such an errand, her ad- 
dressing bim in such suppliant lan- 
guage, and her persevering, under 
the most trying and disheartening 
circumstances, till her request was 
granted. She exhibited throughout 
the whole transaction the most dis- 
tinguishing marks of an unfeigned 
suppliant at the throne of grace. 
And the character of this precious 
woman is rendered unquestionable, 
by the answer which she finally re- 
ceived from the Searcher of hearts, 
to whom all power was committed, 
in heaven and on earth, to whom 
therefore it belonged to hear and an- 
swer prayer. He has left no room 
to doubt respecting her piety, or the 
goodness of her heart in the sight of 
God. ‘O woman,” said he, “ great 
is thy faith; be it unto thee even as 
thou wilt.”—Some it is true had faith 
to be healed, who had not faith to be 
saved. They believed in Christ, not 
as a divine Messiah, as God manifest 
in the flesh, but as a prophet, or ex- 
traordinary person, who was inves- 
ted with supernatural power for heal- 
ing diseases. ‘This seems to have 
been the fact with nine out of the 
ten lepers, who were cleansed. As 
they went, in obedience to Christ’s 
direction, to show themselves to the 
priests, they were all cleansed, but 
only one of them returned, to give 
glory to God. None however, who 
read the interesting narrative which 
is the subject of our present medita- 
tions, can doubt that this woman was 
a subject of that living faith which 
‘ worketh by love.” 

I will now consider the conduct 
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of this woman, together with the 
treatment which she received, when 
she came to Christ, in the time of 
trouble. Her distress was indeed 
great. Her daughter was “ grie- 
vously vexed with a devils” an af- 
fliction which in those days was not 
uncommon. Few calamities, short 
of death itse'f, were so distressing. 

She came with a deep sense of her 
dependence, and with all the anxie- 
ty which a parent’s heart could feel, 
for a beloved child, under circum- 
stances so atfilictive. She came to 
Christ with the fullest confidence 
also in his ability, and his readiness 
to show mercy; she said, therefore, 
in language which manifested both 
her anguish of spirit, and her confi- 
dence in the Saviour; “ Have mer- 
cy,” “O Lord, thou Son of David.” 
She probably offered this supplica- 
ling language, in the humble expec- 
tation of being heard immediately. 
Such however was not the mind of 
Christ. He saw reasons not only for 
delay, but for remaining silent ; 
though full of compassion, he ‘ an- 
swered her not a word.” A sad re- 
verse truly, of her expectations; a 
most painful disappointment of the 
hope which cheered her aching heart, 
while she uttered her prayer to one 
whose mercy she regarded as her 
last resort. Jt would not have been 
unnatural to expect, that overwhelin- 
ed with grief, she would have in- 
stantly departed, hopeless and _for- 
lorn. 

But this was not the severest part 
of her trial. ‘The disciples of Christ 
were not yet divested of all illibera} 
prejudices. They, like the other 
Jews, still regarded the heathen as 
accursed, as having no part in the 
Son of David, and no right to hope 
for blessings at his hand. They knew 
that this woman was a gentile, and 
treated her accordingly. They be- 
sought Christ sayiug, “send her away 
for she crieth after us ;” appearing 
to think it impertinent that such a 
woman should come to the Son of 
David with requests. He seemed at 


first, about to comply with their wish 
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es, for “* he answered and said, I am 
not sent but unto the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel.” By saying this, 
however, he could not mean, that he 
was sent for the salvation of none but 
the natural descendants of | Israel. 
Had this been his meaning, the case 
of the afflicted woman must have 
been hopeless, and would have pro- 
ved so inthe end. But even at that 
time, all such of whatever nation, as 
feared God and wrought righteous- 
ness, were accepted of him. 

The woman, therefore, notwith- 
standing the failure of her first peti- 
tion, resolved on a second. She 
came to Christ and “ worshipped him 
saying, Lord, help me;” resolved 
not to fail in her suit, through want 
of perseverance or importunity. But 
neither did her second petition pre- 
vail, for “ he answered and said, it is 
not meet to take the children’s bread 
and to cast it to dogs.”—This 
could never have been borne, but by 
one who had already taken the ‘ low- 
est room,’ and was clothed with hu- 
mility. The natural pride of man 
would have revolted at an answer so 
abasing ; it would have departed in- 
dignant, if not meditating revenge. 
But the pride of this afflicted woman 
was not wounded : indeed, she seems 
to have had none. The answer of 
Christ accorded most exactly with 
the feelings of her own heart; she 
therefore perceived no impropriety 
or unkindness in the answer of the 
Son of David, in which he had de- 
nominated her a dog; for it convey- 
ed no idea more humbling to herself, 
than she already entertained. She 
made therefore a prompt reply; 
“ 'Pruth Lord, yet the dogs eat of the 
crumbs which fall from their master’s 
table.’—My brethren, we talk of hu- 
mility, and probably flatter ourselves 
that we are humble. but before we 
indulge too much confidence, let us 
put ourselves in the place of this wo- 
man, and see whether our lowliness 
of mind will bear a comparison with 
hers. Her replyto our Lord, was as 
though she had said, ‘truth Lord, I 
am a dog, and as such, am utterly 
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unworthy of the children’s bread. | 
ask neither for the children’s place 
nor portion. The dogs eat the 
crumbs; give me but these, and J 
ask no more.’—To this her last and 
most humble request, she received 
for answer, ‘‘ O woman, great is thy 
faith ; be it unto thee, even as thoy 
wilt. And her daughter was made 
whole, from that very hour.” 

The Lord Jesus Christ was per- 
fectly acquainted with this excellent 
woman, long before she applied to 
him for help. As the Searcher of 
hearts, he ever knows what is in 
them. He anticipated the result of 
her coming, and probably designed 
this interesting transaction to be re- 
corded ‘ for a memorial of her,” and 
that her example should be transmit- 
ted, for the instruction of mankind in 
all succeeding ages. 

I will now attend to a few such re- 
marks on this narrative, as may aid 
us in a useful improvement of it. 

1. True faith does not yield to 
discouragements, and trials. Its 
Strength is rather increased under 
them. This is especially true of those 
which are suited to destroy the con- 
fidence which men naturaily have in 
themselves, and to make them feel 
their absolute dependence on the 
power and grace of God. The truth 
of this is forcibly illustrated in the 
example before us. ‘The discour- 
agements which the afflicted woman 
experienced, one alter another, while 
they diminished her self-confidence, 
and increased her humility, led her 
to feel still more, that whatever mer- 
cies she wanted, must come from the 
Lord. The trials which are often 
brought upon christians, are un- 
questionably sent for the express 
purpose cf making them feel more 
deeply, that their own strength is 
weakness, and that without the grace 
of God, they can do nothing. 

To those who know and love the 
Lord Jesus, the natural consequence 
of such trials is, that their faith in 
him is strengthened. ‘ When I am 
weak then am I strong,” says the A- 
postle of the Gentiles. This seeming 
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aradox is a sacred and important 
truth, which enters deeply into the 
experience of every sincere christian. 
In proportion as they are weak in 
themselves, they are “ strong in the 
Lord, and in the power of his might.” 
“ They that know thy name,” says 
David, * will put their trust in thee.” 
Those disheartening occurrences 
that lay low the pride of man, and 
annihilate the self-confidence which 
it nourishes, are designed to be asa 
furnace, for the trial of the faith of 
the saints. When thus tried, instead 
of being destroyed,or even weakened, 
it will come forth as gold which has 
passed the furnace, and been “ seven 
times purified.” ‘Therefore saith the 
Apostle James, “ My brethren, count 
it all joy when ye fall into divers 
temptations” or trials,—‘ knowing 
this that the trial of your faith work- 
eth patience.” And in reference to 
the same subject, says the Apostle 
Peter; “ ‘That the trial of your faith 
being much more precious than of 
gold that perisheth, may be found 
unto praise and honour and glory, at 
the appearing of Jesus Christ.” 

2. Great and distinguishing fa- 
vours from God, must not be expect- 
ed, without much humility. Our 
Lord doubtless intended, finally to 
grant the request of this distressed 
suppliant, who cried to him with so 
much earnestness. The favour for 
which she pleaded, was indeed, as she 
esteemed it,a great one :—the delive- 
rance of a beloved daughter from an 
affliction which was grievous as death 
itself; nay, more so than to have 
seen her even in the arms of death, 
could she have mourned for her with 
the consoling hope that she was gone 
to the world of glory. When in the 
anguish of her heart, she went to the 
son of David, confiding in him that 
he was both mighty and merciful; 
had it seemed good to him, he would 
have granted her request ina mo- 
ment. Yet the benevolence of his 
heart towards her, dictated a course 
of proceeding which for the present, 
was “not joyous but grievous,” and 
Which should afterward, yea very 
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soon, yield to her the ‘‘ peaceable 
fruits of righteousness.” It was a 
kindness to her, first to clothe her 
with humility, and afterwards to put 
upon her the ‘garment of praise,” 
and to heal her wounded spirit with 
the “oil of gladness.” Infinite be- 
nevolence made her willing to be cal- 
led a dog, and then granted her all 
that her soul desired. 

The lower men are brought into 
the dust before God, the better are 
they fitted in the reception of distin- 
guished mercies, to enjoy them with 
a deep and lasting sense of their ob- 
ligations, and to ascribe all the glory 
of them to the God of their salvation. 
There would be a manifest impro- 
priety in bestowing distinguishing 
mercies upon sinful men, so long as 
they havea ‘high look and a proud 
heart,” and yainly trust in themselves 
that they are righteous. None are 
prepared to say, with the meek and 
devout spirit of real christians, ‘ Be- 
hold what manner of love the Father 
hath bestowed on us,’’-—till they have 
been brought down to the “ lowest 
room,” have been stripped of their 
own righteousness, and made glad to 
say with the publican, ‘God be mer- 
ciful to us sinners.” From sucha 
state, atid with such debasing views 
of themselves, they are prepared to 
look up with the most admiring con- 
ceptions of that glory which shines in 
the face of Jesus Christ, and the rich- 
es of that grace, by which sinners are 
made heirs of eternal life. 

3. Christians have no warrant for 
expecting that their prayers shall re- 
ceive an immediate answer. The 
delay of such answer, while it serves 
to muke them more humble, and to 
increase their sense of dependence, 
must lead them to set a high value 
upon the expected mercy, when they 
receive it. Men may be prepared 
to ask mercies from God, before they 
are prepared to receive them with a 
suitable apprehension of their value, 
and of the obligations which they 
bring with them. It was consistent 
with infinite wisdom, and even with 
infinite benevelence, for Christ to 
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seem to deny, at first, the cries ofa 
distressed woman; to seem after- 
wards as though he would plead 
against her; and still, in the end to 
say, ‘beit unto thee even as thou wilt.’ 
In view of this example, every child 
of sorrow, who feels his need of di- 
vine help and mercy, may thank 
God, and take courage. He may 
keep his people waiting and praying 
till they are deeply humbled, and 
their faith and patience tried, as by 
fire, and at last, overwhelm them 
with joy by an answer of peace.— 
They are sometimes ready to say 
with the afflicted and unfortunate 
David ; “ Why standest thou afar off, 
O Lord, why hidest thou thyself in 
times of trouble.” But if continued, 
with faith and fervour their requests 
will in due time be granted. For 
them it is written, “ Wait on the 
Lord: be of good courage, and he 
shall strengthen thine heart; wait, I 
say, on the Lord.”” God has not di- 
rected his people to seek him in vain. 
His eyes are ever “upon the right- 
eous, and his ears are open unto their 
cry.” ‘Call upon me” saith he, 
‘in the day of trouble; I will deliv- 
er thee.” An unjust judge who nei- 
ther fears God, nor regards man, will 
hear the cries of an importunate wid- 
ow, lest by her continual coming she 
should weary him. And shall nota 
merciful God “regard his own 
elect, who cry day and night unto 
him ?” Weare not permited to doubt 
this. The desire of the righteous 


though delayed for a season, will in — 


the end be granted, and to God will 
be the glory forever. 

4. We may come toa conclusion 
respecting the cause, why real chris- 
tians are not more prayerful; and why 
their prayers are not more uniformly 
heard and answered. ‘The reason is, 
my brethren, they are notenough like 
the woman whois the subject of the 
narrative inthe text. ‘They do not feel, 
as she felt, their need of God’s mer- 
cies, either for themselves or others. 
Instead of feeling that they stand in 
need of the crumbs which fall from 
their master’s table, they are inclined 
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to indulge that proud and preposter. 
ous idea, that they are “ rich, and in. 
creased with goods, and have need o; 
nothing.” Nor, under these circum. 
stances, do they feel the wants or sins 
of their fellow men; they confide toy 
much in their own strength. With 
views of their own state so little cal. 
culated to bring them low at the feet 
of Jesus, they know not how to pity 
fellow sinners, nor how, with becom- 
ing fervour and compassion, to im- 
plore the mercy of God. Real 
christians, sensible of their spiritual 
wants, often have occasion to mourn 
before God, that they are so much 
like those among men who are “ past 
feeling,” and given over to “a repro- 
bate mind.”” Their faith, and love, 
and hope are languid, as if ready to 
‘‘ give up the ghost.” The prayers 
which they offer under such circum- 
stances, are destitute of life and fer- 
vour; and they cannot be expected 
to ascend, with efficacy, to the very 
heavens, and reach “ the ears of the 
Lord of Sabaoth.” 

Did christians always go to the 
throne of grace, with that faith, hu- 
mility, and lively sensibility of soul 
which characterized the woman of 
Canaan, they would be like a besieg- 
ing army. The throne of heaven 
would be moved at their approach. 
The majesty of heaven would bow 
his gracious ear to hear them; yea 
he would “leave the heavens and 
come down” to relieve and console 
them. 

How many miserable sinners are 
there in every direction, who are led 
captive by satan, at his pleasure, and 
who never lift their eye to heaven for 
relief and salvation. To these, the 
effectual, fervent prayers of the right- 
eous might be of infinite effect, might 
be answered with infinite blessings. O 
you who profess to love the Lord Je- 
sus Christ in sincerity and truth ; do 
you not love thesouls for which heag- 
onized and died ? Are your hearts nev- 
er disquieted with anguish and sorrow 
for those who bear witness of them- 
selves, that they are the very “ chil- 
dren of the wicked one ;” who are fa- 
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ken in his snare and made his cap- 
tives? Will you not bear them on 
your hearts to the Son of David, and 
to the mercy seat of the Most High? 
May you not indulge the humble hope 
that your prayers shall come up with 
acceptance before God, and be an- 
swered in the salvation of some, who 
have uo compassion on themselves ? 
Many are the children, who are ‘‘ by 
nature children of wrath,” who are 
without a pious father or mother to 
pity them, or to implore the mercy of 
God for them; shall they receive no 
pity from you? May not your pray- 
ers be answered in the salvation of 
gne, nay of many souls? Then bear 
it, 1 pray you, on your hearts, that 
one soul is of more value than a 
whole world. 

To you who are christian parents, 
there is afforded from our text, singu- 
lar encouragement jn seeking the 
blessing of God dt your children. 
More than once you have perhaps 
felt your hearts ache within you, 
while contemplating the gloomy con- 
dition and prospects of your beloved 
offspring. ‘Though not disturbed by 
the indwelling ofsome infernal spirit; 
vet they were bornthe heirs of sin 
and death. On such a state as this, 
they have entered by your means. 
You are solemnly bound to do all that 
itis within your power to do, for 
their deliverance. Can you look up- 
on this child of affliction, pleading so 
earnestly with the Lord Jesus, in be- 
half of her daughter, and not think 
of your own children, and their need 
of his mercy? She, perhaps, was a 
widow, or, like many others, she 
might have had a prayerless husband, 
and have been under the necessity of 
going to Jesus alone, or of not going 
atall. Butshe went emptied of her- 
self, and returned witha rich bles- 
sing, anda heart full of joy. My 
brethren and sisters, from such an ex- 
ample, you may thank God, and 
take courage. I pray you, give this 
subject a large place in your heart. 
If the grace of God has begun its 
work in the heart of any of your chil- 
dren, be very humble and thankful to 


the Lord, who hath dealt so bounti- 
fully with you, and with them. Are 
not some of your children without 
Christ, and without the grace of God 
in their hearts? To their eternal 
welfare, should not you be trembling- 
lyalive, and awake? Were they sold 
to be bondmen and bondwomen for 
their lives, and could your supplica- 
tions avail for their deliverance, 
would you not intercede for them 
daily and unceasingly, till their de- 
liverance was accomplished? They 
are “ soid under sin,” enslaved under 
the bondage of corruption, and in 
danger of being finally led away cap- 
tive by satan, and of falling a prey to 
this devourer of souls. Therefore 
cease not to pray for them, till the 
Lord shall arise for their deliverance, 
till he cause his mercy to triumph 
gloriously in bringing them into the 
liberty of the sons of God. 


eS 


For the Christian Spectator. 


Is it proper for women to be employ- 
edas public teachers of religion ? 


And in the first place, “ What 
saith the scriptures?” 1. Corinthi- 
ans, xiv. 34—35. ‘ Let your women 
keep silence in the churches; for it is 
not permitted unto them to speak ; 
but they are commanded to be under 
obedience, as also saith the law.” 
The first law of God on this subject, 
afler man’s apostacy, was addressed 
tothe woman, in these Words, Gen. 
ili. 16. ** Thy desire shall be to thy 
husband, and he shallrule over thee.” 
This has been in full force down to 
the present day, in different forms, 
and is often repeated in the scrip- 
tures. It is particularly enforced, 
and the reason of it given, 1. Timo- 
thy, ii. 8—14. “I will therefore, that 
men pray every where, lifting up ho- 
ly hands, without wrath and doubt- 
ing. In like manner also, that wo- 
men adorn themselves in modest ap- 
parel—which becometh women pro- 
fessing godliness with good works. 
Let the women learn in silence, with 
all subjection. But I suffer not a 
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Exposition of 1. 


woman to teach, nor to usurp authori- 
ty over the man, but to be zn silence.” 
And the reason is given; “ For Adam 
was first formed ; then Eve. And Ad- 
am was not deceived; but the woman 
being deceived, was in the transgres- 
sien.” On this account, she is every 
where in scripture exhorted to be in 
subjection, and commanded not to 
teach, cr to usurp authority. It is 
even said to be “ @ shame fora wo- 
men to speak in the church.” 

Again; If we attend to the commis- 
sion and authority which men have 
had inevery age of the world to be 
public teachers of religion, we shall 
find that women are excluded. 

During the existence of the church 
hefore the flood, we have an account 
of eight persons who were successive- 
ly ‘preachers of righteousness,’ not 
one of whom was a female. 

After the flood succeeded the pa- 
triarchal age, in which the eldest son 
i the family or tribe, inherited the 
priesthood, as well as the civil gov- 
ernment; and to him it belonged to 
teach, and ofler sacrifices to the Lord, 
according to the divine institutions. 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob were 
specimens of patriarchal teaching. 
But we no where find that even a 
single female was ever commissioned 
of God to serve asa public teacher of 
religion, under the Abrahamic, or pa- 
triarchal dispensation, which extend- 
ed down to the calling of Israel out 
of Egypt. At this time, the Levit- 
ical priesthood, and al! the rites and 
ceremonies of the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion, were established; and they 
were perpetuated to the death of 
Christ, who was the great sacrifice 
fur sin. During all this long period,we 
do not read that a female ever served 
atthe altar, or was publicly employ- 
edas a teacher of religion. 

In the ministry of John the Bap- 
tist, and of Jesus Christ, a great num- 
ber of teachers were employed and 
commissioned to go into all the cities 
and villages of Judea, and preach, 
saying, ‘* Repent, for the kingdom of 
heaven isat hand.” But not one of 
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this multitude of teachers was a fe. 
mate. 

After the resurrection of Christ 
when the new aud more glorious dis. 
pensation of the gospel was ushered 
in, Christ called together his disciples 
and gave them his final commission ; 
* Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature.” Go 
ye therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost; teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded 
you; and lo, I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world.” 
This commission was given to Christ’s 
disciples to be communicated by 
them to their successors, down to the 
end ofthe world, and clearly does not 
extend to females. A. B.C. 


-_--— — 


For the Christian Spectator. 


Mr. Editor, 

The following remarks, on 1. 
Thess. v. 23, are suggested by way 
of inquiry. Should you think them 
worthy of notice, you are at liberty to 
publish them. 

AN ENQUIRER AFTER TRUTH. 


“And the very God of peace sanc- 
tify you wholly; and I pray God 
your whole spirit, and soul, and body 
be preserved blameless.” 


Did the apostle, by a pleonasm, 
intend to express more forcibly, a 
complete sanctification? or did he, 
by usiug aveuya,Luyn and Cwuo, spir- 
it, soul, aud body, mean to be under- 
stood as believing in a threefold dis- 
tinction in the nature of men? 

It seems that voug is the word prop- 
erly used to denote the mind with all 
its affections aud faculties. It is so 
used abundantly in the classics, and 
sometimes in the scriptures. But in- 
stead of vous,—avevpa and Luxn, are 
frequently adopted. When thus used, 
it is evident that rveujzw and Lux are 
synonymous, and yet, there is great 
latitude given to each, so that, at the 
maximum of their divergency, their 
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meanings are opposite to each oth- 
” has us attend to their difference, 
by adverting to different passages. 
qveupe is used to denote a pure spirit; 
qs distinguished frem animal af- 
vetions, whether in the body, or dis- 
‘embodied. ‘Into thine hands I 
commend (arvsune wov) my sperit. id 
“they thought they saw (avevsa) a 
spirit. 5 ie A (aveuyn) spirit hath not 
flesh and bones as ye see me have.” 
“(ro 9 cvevsala) he spirits of the just 
mace perfect, ” or “the spirits in 
prison.” 

But ~vx7 never denotes a disem- 
bodied spirit, or a spirit wethout ani- 
mal affections; so far from it, that it 
sometimes denotes a dead body. 
There are four instances in the Septu- 
agint directly in point. See Numb.v.2. 
Whosoever is defiled (emt x7) by 
a dead body.” Also Numb. vi. 63 
and ix. 9 3 and Levit. xxii. 4. There 
js oue passage in the Psalms, (xvi. 
10) which must be construed in the 
same manner. The parallelism justi- 
fies this construction; “ Thou wilt not 
leave (env Luxny wn my dead body 
in the grave; thou wilt not suffer 
thine holy one to see corruption.” 
Aad if this construction is legitimate, 
then we have two passages in the New 
Testament where Sux expresses a 
dead body. Vid. Acts, ii. 27, and 
31. Elere we see rvsuza and puxq in 
their greatest divergency. 

Again, mveusa is never used to de- 
note animal life ; 3 but Lux, denotes 
the life, and animal nature, of both 
brutes and men. Manhew, vi. 25. 

“Take no thought (+7 ene UMWV ) 
for your life, what ye shall eat. Is 
not (m ux) the life more than 
meat??? Mat. xvi. 25. * He that los- 
eth (oxy Luyzy eutev) his life for my 
sake, shall find it.’ Rev. viii. 9. 
" And the third | part of creatures in 
the sea (ra exovla ~uyas) that had 
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life died. Vid. also Acts, xx. 10, 
and xv. 26; Mark, ili. 4. Rev. xvi. 3, 
and the classics, passim. 

Again, mvsuua is not used to ex- 
press the complex creature man, or a 
person. But jvxn is thus used. 
Vid. Acts, i. 41, 4353 xxvil. 37. 1. 
Pet. iii. 20; and also the Greek po- 
ets. 

Thus we perceive, that rvevza and 
Luxyn are used very differently ; and 
that, though the latter sometimes de- 
notes the mind, it distinguishes one as 
under the influence of sensual pro- 
pensities ; and also that itis put for 
a body, from which animal life has 
escaped. 

Does not Paul give us reason to 
conclude, that he makes a distinction 
betwen the rveuza and Lux? Does he 
not use Luyimes and aveupalixog, the 
adjectives derived from them, as de- 
noting distinct qualities ? “ eli gupa 
Luxixov, xau sk swua mveupnlinxov, 
there is an animal body, and there is 
a spiritual.” 1. Cor. xv. 44. Be- 
sides, if he was the author of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, he madea 
distinction; chap. iv. 12. “ pseiows 
Luxns Te xe mveunaloss the di- 
viding asunder of the soul and spirit,” 
and he believed in a threefold dis- 
tinction; andis it, then, unreasonable 
to suppose, that he used rveuwe in the 
passage under consideration, for the 
immortal mind ; Luyn, for the con- 
stitutional and “animal propensities ; 
and -cswwa, for the material part ? 
These are intimately connected, and 
have an important influence upon 
each other. Hence, may we not 
say, that he prayed for the Thessalo- 
nians, ‘*that their mznds might be- 
come holy ; that their constitutional 
habits might be rectified ; and that 
their bodies might be purified; so 
that they might be preserved blame- 
less, unto the coming of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ ? 
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Imiscel{aneous. 


For the Christian Spectator. 


Mr. Editor, 

WueEn I wrote my last commu- 
nicaiion,—.1 Rhetorical Praxis on 
the first Eclogue of Virgil—I had a 
special Psalm in view, as the best 
parallel speciinen, for the illustration 
of similar principles to those, exhib- 
ited by the pagau bard. It seems I 
have been anticipated in my choice. 
That Psalin has already been consid- 
ered (Christian Spectator, vol. i!. 66 
—-71.) by one whose critical decisions 
it would be superfluous to confirm, 
and presumptuous to think of confut- 
ing; and from whom the age is look- 
ing for still more important favours. 
J} wish him all the success, which 
talents deserve, when they are em- 
ploved in hoiding the torch of learn- 
ing to the pages of revelation. 

ORBILIUS. 


4 Rhetorical Praxis on the cxxxvit. 
Psalm. 


Poetry may be considered, in a 
stricter or laxer sense, as the repre- 
sentation of human manners. ‘The 
manners of men are susceptible 
of, and have received two important 
modifications; the one from time, 
and the other from individuals who 
have attempted, or have been the 
subjects of the art. The first of these 
modifications is seen in the successive 
specimens of different ages, which 
have been preserved by chance or by 
merit. Ofthe second modification, 
it is unnecessary to speak. Every 
one knows that the poetry of Homer 
differs from that of ‘Theocritus. It 
may be observed, however, that the 
more poetry represents the manners 
of antiquity, the less it can have of 
that diversity, which is derived from 
individuals. Men in the early sta- 
ges of society, are under the influence 
of strong passions; and strong pas- 
sions, like high wines, are charac- 
terised, from whatever substance ex- 
tracted, by similar qualities. 

Poetry, extorted by the most vio- 


lent emotions, must almost necessq. 
rily be of the lyric kind. Not indeeq 
that there is any connection between 
the literal lyre and powerful pas. 
sions; but the oldest poems have aj. 
ways painted the glowing thought, the 
rapid transitions, and the bold meta. 
phors, to which excited passion 
prompts the author. All poetry of 
this kind has sufficient resemblance 
to form a ciass, and to deserve a ge. 
neric name. Thename, which has 
been given it, is lyric poetry. 

Of this kind, (at least resembling 
this,) is all the poetry of the sacred 
scriptures. Lowth, and other critics, 
have indeed been anxious to find, in 
the sacred writings, specimens of the 
elegy, the pastoral, the dramatic, and 
the didactic muse; nor would I de- 
ny but that some very imperfect 
and incipient germs of each of 
these species may be found in the 
Bible. But such divisions discover 
more pedantry than true criticism. 
We hesitate not to call Horace a lyr- 
ical writer, though some of his odes 
are interlocutory; nor would any man 
have discovered the pastoral in the 
Grecian sense of these words, by con- 
sulting his Bible alone. 

The poetry of the Bible then is the 
representation of those parts of hu- 
man manners, which are modified by 
strong emotions. It is a picture ot 
life in its infaney ; a developement of 
those trains of thought and affection, 
which move in minds, not disciplined 
by modern erudition, nor elevated by 
later refinement ; but of minds which 
display the virtues and imperfections 
of the nascent state. Man was then 
the child of nature. Man too, is al- 
ways the pattern of the picture in po- 
etic representation. The excellency 
of any author, is to be estimated by 
the skill with which he has copied his 
pattern. . 

It will readily be seen that this 
kind of poetry has beauties and feli- 
cities of its own. Dr. Johnson has 
remarked, quoting a criticism of Den- 
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nis on the Windsor Forest of Pope, 
‘hat the poem is defective from the 
want of plan. He observes that this 
‘; a necessary defect in all descrip- 
tive poems 5 and perhaps he would 
extend the same observations to the 
odes of primitive times. But this 
want of plan gives occasion to one of 
their most delightful beauties. By 
being unconstrained, they can imitate 
that train of thought and those remote 
but not less certain connections, which 
are found in minds excited by the 
more powerful emotions. What is it 
that constitutes the principal charm 
of Cowper’s Task? It has no plan; 
nor does it aim at making an im- 
pression on thereader. Jt is a mix- 
ture of satire and pathos, description 
and sentiment, the grave and the gay, 
allthrown together, in splendid con- 
fusion. The truth is, by wanting a 
plan, it possesses the highest beauty. 
{tshows us more accurately, how re- 
flections move, and ideas are associ- 
ated in a virtuous and meditative 
mind. ‘The same is the peculiar fe- 
licity of the odes of earlier times ;— 
only with this difference, that they 
imitate feelings of the more powerful, 
not of the calmer kind. 

The cxxxvii. Psalm, was written 
either during, or after, the Babylonish 
captivity. Li represents manners as 
they are modified by a special eveui. 
The sentimenis which it expresses, 
are such as could be suggested only 
by real sufferings. ‘There is no need 
of confining the sentiments to the 
musicians of the temple; it expres- 
ses what had been felt, and what 
might well be sung by ali the sons and 
daugoters of Jerusalem. 

Verses 1, and 2.— By the rivers 
of Babylon, there we sat down, yea, 
we wept, when we remembered Zion. 
We hanged our harps upon the wil- 
lows in the midst thereof.” 

I have already remarked that poet- 
ry isthe language of emotion; and 
the emotions here described are faith- 
‘ulimages of the heart. They sa- 
vour of the time, situation, and coun- 
iry, of the people who are supposed 
‘Outterthem. Itis the fault of most 


modern poets, that they borrow their 
sentiments and characters, not from 
life but from remote times; often 
from the stale and chilly mythology 
of Greece and Rome. The _ poet 
who touches his readers most, will be 
he, whose lines, are like the unrufiled 
river, that reflects not only the distant 
mountains and the sky; but the 
meadows or precipices, which diver- 
sify the country through which it ac- 
tually flows. How different are these 
streams of Babylon, these willows, 
these suspended harps, and these 
tears falling at the remembrance of 
Zion, from the transmitted imagery, 
and the feeble sentiments of the whole 
tribe of imitators ! : 

The language is as simple too, as it 
is affecting. Here is no attempt at 
ornament or amplification. It is ex- 
iled grief uttering >> 1 own sentiments 


in her own lanevese, A sole ins 
cident is chosen to sent the sore 
rows of exile, or the piciutive ropeme 
brance with which reuder amind 
looks back to the priviicges, from 


which, it is perhaps forcver sep.«ra- 
ted. 

Verses 3, 2nd 4.— For there they 
thai carriec’ vs away captive, required 
Gr usa song;aad they that wasted us, 
reguired of us mirth, saying. sing us 
ovneof the songs of Zion. How shall 
we sing the Lorp’s song in 2 strange 
land P” 

A vew circumstance is here titro- 
duced, which has ever been esteenred 
the bitterest ingredient in captivity. 
A similar aggression is related in 
prose. Dan. v. 2,3,4. What musta 
pious Jew have felt when his dearest 
and most sacred objects were thus 
derided and profaned ! 

Verses 5, and 6.—*“If I forget thee, 
O Jerusalem, let my right hand for- 
gether cunning. If I do not remem- 
ber thee, let my tongue cleave to the 
roof of my mouth; if I prefer not 
Jerusalem above my chief joy.” 

The reader should observe that 
these verses are closely connected 
with the foregoing. It is probable 
that our translator understood this 
connection, though the English word 
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cunning, in the Sth verse, has lost its 
primitive meaning. Their conquer- 
ors had asked the captives to sing 
one of their songs. ‘This brings to 
mind Jerusalem and all its holy rites. 
A resolution is then suggested, never 
to forget that sacred spot. The 
thought pertaining to the songs of 
their country, is likewise kept up. 
If L forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my 
right hand forget its skill in striking 
the lyre ;* if [do not remember thee, 
and prefer thee to every other object, 
let me not only be unable to sing but 
unable to speak. From this passage, 
Thompson has borrowed his scarcely 
less beautiful lines. 


For me, when I forget the darling theme, 

Whether the blossom blows, the summer 
ra 

Besets " en plain, inspiring Autumn 
gleams, 

Or Winter rises in the blackening east ; 

Be my tongue mute, my fancy paint no 
more, 

And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat. 


Verse 7.—* Remember, O Lorn, 
the children of Edom in the day of 
Jerusalem ; who said, raze zt, raze 
it, even to the foundation thereof.” 

In this verse, we have a perfect ex- 
ample of that kind of association of 
ideas which lyric poetry commonly 
portrays. How remote at first sight, 
seems this indignation against Edom, 
from the plaintive strains in the for- 
mer part of the Psalm; yet the con- 
nection of thought here suggested is 
faithfully taken from nature. Suffer- 
ings caused by man, can seldom be 
inflicted without intentional injury. 
Hence lamentation, may naturally be 
connected with resentment. We 
think of our afflictions; we naturally 
pass to the cause of them. If they 
are caused by injustice, and especial- 
ly if a neighbour, in an hour of need, 
has been converted into an enemy, 
grief rises to indignation, and com- 
plaint may be followed by reproaches. 
Thus there is an association among 
the passions, as well as the ideas of 


* Stuart in his grammar, gives a differ- 
ent meaning. 


the mind. The two trains mutually 
modify each other. ; 

There has been much misappre- 
hension on this subject. Some crit. 
ics who have drawn their decisioy, 
from narrew principles, have censury. 
ed poets for remote and unnatura! 
transitions, when in fact, these trans. 
itions have been beautiful exemplifi- 
cations of nature. Lord Kaims qe. 
clares, that there is no connection jy 
some of the odes of Horace ; yet, as 
no author, whether dull or skilfu), 
ever writes without some natural 
train of thought, the remark cannot 
be true. In the odes which Lord 
aims specifies, the abruptness of the 
connection seems to be the very gen- 
ius of the lyre. 

But it ison the two latter verses 
which L wish especially to dwell, as 
they will afford me an opportunity of 
making a few remarks upon what has 
been esteemed the most serious diffi- 
culty in interpreting the Psalms. 

Verses 8, and 9.—* O daughter of 
Babylon, who art to be destroyed: 
happy shall he be, that rewardeth 
thee as thou hast served us. Happy 
shall he be, that taketh and dasheth 
thy little ones against the stones.” 

Here is one of the strongest exam- 
ples perhaps of those imprecations 
repeatedly found in the Psalms, 
which seem at first view so foreigi 
to the temper of piety, and so con- 
trarv to the character of writers, whe 
profess to be inspired by the Being 
who islove. ‘To retaliate on an ene- 
my, may be consistent enough with 
human pride, and to wish evil on 
those who have brought evil on us, 
may be the language of worldly re- 
sentment. But to dash children iv 
pieces, and to murder a_ harmless 
mother’s heart in murdering then. 
seems hardly consistent with even 
pagan humanity. What then sha!’ 
besaid? How are these passages tv 
be reconciled with the purity of reve- 
lation? ‘Phe question certainly de- 
serves a careful answer. 

By those who make a merit of su! 
rendering their natural sentiments t 
their acquired speculations, this dill 
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culty is solved at once. They boldly 
own, that the Scriptures teach us to 
exult in the destruction of those, who 
are sacrificed to the glory of God. 
A certain divine in our country, if I 
mistake not, has logically derived a 
proof from these passages, that saints 
mav sometimes pray for the destruc- 
tion of sinners. On such an opinion 
however, it is needless at the present 
day, to remark. it has already ta- 
ken its place in Ariosto’s Limbo be- 
hind the moon. 

Others have endeavoured to ex- 
plain these passages on philosophical 
principles. ‘hey propose to substi- 
tute the future for the imperative or 
precative tense ; and thea to turn the 
passages into a prediction. But pul- 
lology surely will uot admit of tis. 
Most of the passages are correctly 
given in cur version. Besides, what 
would be gained by such an expedi- 
eutin the passage before us? *O 
daughter of Babyion,’ We. 

There is stil another expedient, 
bold as the first butadvanced by men 
of quite an opposite character. [tis 
frankly to confess that the Bible sa- 
vours of human imperfection ; that it 
rises no higher than a human origin ; 
and that itisto be expected that men 
inthose rude ages should give a rude 
utterance to the sentiments of their 
hearts. But surely it is not necessa- 
ry toconfute this dogina. It cannot 
be supported until the Bible ceases to 
be the word of God. 

The question need not however be 
resigned to obscurity and despair. tn 
order to settle it, letus appeal to the 
commua principles of language ; and 
since the Psalms are poetry. iet us 


explain it by the established iaws of 


the poetic dialect. 

We may findin Horace, a passage 
of nearly a parallel kind. As he was 
walking in his feld, he became al- 


most crushed by the sudden falling of 


a tree; and as poets improve every 
incident to display their art, he 
writes an effusion on that occasion. 
He wishes, in the strongest lauguage 


possible, to express his detestation of 


the person, who had planted the tree 
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by which his life had nearly been lost. 
“‘ Fcould believe,” says he, “ that the 
wretch that planted this tree, broke 
his own parent’s neck; that he 
sprinkled his threshold with the blood 
of his guests at midnight. Whatev- 


er wickedness was ever conceived of 


by man, wus done by him.” Now 
did Horace believe that the planter 
of the tree had committed these seve- 
ral deeds, or are tney only the poetic 
vehicles for conveying his detesta- 
tion? So in this Psalin, isit the au- 
thor’s wish, ilierally, that the infants 
of Babylon should be thus destroyed, 
or are they the mere instruments of 
expressing his abhorrence of oppres- 
sicn? Consider these expressions 
only as imagery, aud no colouring 
can be stronger. ‘Phere is a remark- 
able example (though not poetry, yet 
in an age when the rudeness of the 
mind forced writers on similar expe- 
dients) in the excomunications of the 
middle ages, by which deep detesta- 
tion is expressedin a parallel manner. 
Jn order to suppress robberies which 
had become intolerable, the crime 
was thus denounced.—Obtenebres- 
cant oculi vestis ‘qui concupiverunt ; 
arescant manus, quae rapuerunt, de- 
bilitentur omnia membra, quae adju- 
verunt, &c. See Robertson’s Charles 
V.1. vol. notes. In thisexample, it 
cavnot be doubted, but that we are 
to turn away from particulars to the 
general purpose. Jn earlier ages, this 
is the sanctioned imagery by which, 
in the strongest manner, one geuveral 
truth is expressed. It is probable 
that the sentiment in the two last ver- 
ses of this Psalin. stript of its clothing, 
is simply this: The Babylonians, in 
desireying our holy city, have com- 
mitied the musi dreadful of all crimes, 
and have reason to apprehend the 
most dreadful of all punishments. 
_— 
For the Christian Spectator. 
Was the Sabbath instituted before 
the time of Moses ? 

Tue following arguments may be 
advanced in favour of the opinion 
that the Sabbath was not instituted, 
till the time of the Israelites’ jour 
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neying through the wilderness under 
the command cf Moses. 

1. ‘Vhe important passage, Gen. 
ii. 3. which has been so olten eiptoy- 
ed to support the contrary opinion, 
implies perhaps, when strictly un- 
derstood, no more than this, that 
God blessed and sanctified the sev- 
enth day from the creation, asa day 
of rest for himseif. Or, if we sup- 
pose that every seventh day so olten 
as it occurs, is intended, and that 
Ged blessed and sanctified this day 
by commanding mankind to observe 
it as a day of rest, then it does not 
appecr trom the passage tiseli, wheth- 
er this was done immediately after 
the creation, or at some subsequent 
period. In other words, the cireum- 
stance here related, may have been 
introduced by way of anticipation. 

2. In the history of the patriarchs, 
both antediluvian and postdiluvian, 
ull the time of Moses, there is no 


mention whatever of a Sabbath. I[f 


any of them had observed this sacred 
day, a circumstance so honourable to 
their character, could hardly have 
been omitted. 

3. The first account of the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, which is found, 
I’xod. xvi. favours the idea, that be- 
fore that time, it was anknown to the 
Israelites. According to the 5th 
verse, the children of Israel were di- 


rected to gather a double portion of 


manna onthe sixth day. It appears 
from the 22d verse, that they obeyed 


this command, but all the rulers of 


the congregation came and told Mo- 
ses. The conduct of these rulers can 
hardly be accounted for, except by 
supposing that no reason had been as- 
signed for gathering a double portion 
on the sixth day ; or thatif a reason 
were given, it had been misunder- 
stood by the rulers. But if the Sab- 
bath had been an old institution, the 
reason would have been too obvious 
to need an explanation. The words 
which follow in the 23d verse, are 
somewhat ambiguous : ** And Moses 
said unto the rulers, This is. that 
which the Lord hath said, to-mor- 
rv is the rest of the holy Sabbath 
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untothe Lord: bake that which ye 
will bake to-day, and seethe that 
which ye willseethe; and that which 
remaineth over, lay up for you to 
be kept until the morning.” But 
whether the direction given in this 
verse was already implied in that 
given in verse Sth, or was an entirely 
new command, will not materially 
affect the present argument. 

4. One of the reasons assigned for 
observing the Sabbath, was merely 
national. Deut. v. 15. “ Remember 
that thon wast a servant in the land of 
Egypt, and that the Lord thy God 
brought thee out thence through a 
mighty hand and by an outstretched 
arm: therefore the Lord command- 
ed thee to keep the Sabbath day.” 

5. The Sabbath is repeatedly spo- 
ken of as a sign or covenant between 
God and the Israelites, as if it distin- 
guished them from all other nations, 
‘Thus Exod. xxxi. 13. “ It is a sign 
between me and _ you, throughout 
vour generations ;” and in verses 16, 
17. ** Wheretore the children of Is- 
rael shall keep the Sabbath to observe 
the Sabbath throughout their genera- 
tions, for a perpetual covenant. It 
is a sign between me and_ the chil- 
dren of Israel forever.”” See also 
Ezek. xx. 11, 20. 

6. ‘The language of the prayer re- 
corded, Neh. ix. 13, 14. is very ex- 
plicit: * ‘Phou camest down also up- 
on Mount Sinai, and spakest with 
them from heaven, and gavest them 
right judgments and true laws, good 
statutes and commandments 3; and 
madest known unto them thy holy 
Sabbath, and commandedst them 
precepts, statutes and laws by the 
hand of Moses thy servant.” Com- 
pare with this, Exod. xvi. 29. “ See, 
for that the Lord hath given you the 
Sabbath,” etc. 

There may be arguments for a 
conclusion different from that to 
which these arguments tend. If so, 
it is hoped. that some one will give 
the subject a full discussion. 

H. J. 

A reply to H. J. will appear in ou: 
next. 
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fiebicw of New Publications. 


Nemarks on the Internal Evidence 
for the truth of Revealed Religion, 
‘by T. Erskine, of Edinburgh— 
Philadelphia, 1821. 


Thoughts on true and false Religion. 
First published in the Christian 
Disciple, by ANvrews Norron, 
Dexter Professor of Sac. Lit. in the 
University of Cambridge,—Bos- 
ton, 1820. 

[Concluded from Page 264. | 


THe same method of reasoning 
which Mr. Erskine, as we have seen, 
has so successfully applied to the 
support of “ Revealed Religion” 
generally, Mr. Norton, in the se- 
cond of the publications noticed at 
the head of this article has at- 
tempted to use in asceriaining the 
truths which are actually reveal- 
edin the Bible, and in detecting the 
falsehood of other doctrines, which 
are professedly derived from the 
same source. In other words, he 
would help us to distinguish ‘ True 
and False Religion” by the effects of 
each on the moral character of those 
who embrace their doctrines. The 
attempt Is specious ;—but a moment’s 
reflection is sufficient to lead any one 
to doubt its propriety. When the 
inquiry is, Whether the Bible is in- 
deed the word of God, we may prop- 
erly reason from the coincidence of 
its doctrines with what we know of 
the character of God, and from their 
tendency to promote virtue and hap- 
piness; and may derive from these 
facts a presumption of their truth, 
and of the inspiration of the volume 
which contains them. But when it 
is admitted that the Bible contains a 
revelation from God, it seems hardly 
reasonable that we should reject its 
doctrines, or even hold them in doubt, 
until we are satisfied of the effect 
which each will produce upon the 
heart and character of the believer. 
The evidence which accompanies 
the direct, plain and often repeated 
declarations of the word of God, is 


of such a nature that it can hardly re- 
ceive any sensible augmentation 
from the real or supposed infiuence 
of those declarations on the charac- 
ter of him who receives them; and 
it can be little less than an impeach- 
ment of the veracity of him who 
made them, to doubt their truth, un- 
til we have ascertained their ten- 
dency. If indeed the declarations 
themselves were of doubtful import, 
—if the language in which they are 
made, were obscure or of difficult 
interpretation, the reasonableness, 
and the tendency of that vhich it 
was supposed to teach, might, per- 
haps, in some cases, be adduced as 
evidence of its meaning. Mr. Nor- 
toa, however, does tiuwt propose to 
consider the tendency of doctrines, as 
a Meas of ascertuluing the true in- 
terpretation of doubtful passages, 
but proceeds boldly to determine, 
from their supposed influence, what 
doctrines are true, or rather, what 
doctrines are not true, and cannot be 
true, without the slightest refer- 
ence, in a single instance, to the 
clearness with which they are reveal- 
ed in the word of God. Such a 
course we consider as highly improp- 
er and irreverent, and as inconsistent 
with a professed belief in the inspira- 
tion of the sacred volume. 

To trace the beneficent influence 
of the real doctrines of the gospel, is, 
indeed, a delightful exercise of the un- 
derstanding and the heart. It gives 
us deeper impressions of the import- 
ance and excellence of revealed truth, 
and it also strengthens, or at least 
renders more cordial, if we may so 
express it, our belief of it. But our 
inability to discover, in every in- 
stance, this happy tendency, or even 
the belief that we have discovered 
an opposite tendency in some partic- 
ular doctrines, ought not to be admit- 
ted for a moment as an objection to 
the truth of declarations clearly made 
in the Bible. It is a thousand 
times more likely, that we should 
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err in our opinion of the tenden- 
cy of a_ particular doctrine, than 
it is that God should declare a false- 
hood, or that men under the inspi- 
ration of God, should give errone- 
ous exhibitions of the divine char- 
acter, or lastly that men of good un- 
derstandings should mistake the mean- 
ing of the plainest possible declara- 
tions. ‘To determine with certainty, 
the precise influence, on minds in gen- 
eral, of a particular doctrine, consider- 


ed separate from the whole system of 


doctrines of which itis a part, 1s, in uo 
case, an easy task. [ven the gene- 


ral influence of a particular system of 


doctrines cannot be ascertained with 
an evidence which should, for a mo- 
ment, be put in competition with the 
peculiar evidence arising from plain 
and repeated declarations. We do not 
deny that the influence of particular 
views onreligious subjects, may be 
felt in a person’s own mind, and 
may sometimes be discovered in the 
minds of others ;—neither bave wea 
doubt, whetherthe general influence 
of these doctrines which we receive as 
the trath of God, is holy and happy; 
or whether the effect of each particu- 
lar truth, on the heart and life of the 
believer, could it be distinctly exhib- 
ited, would be seen to be salutary. 
We have as little doubt that the influ- 
ence of the opposite errors is perni- 
cious. So fully indeed are we persua- 
ded of it, that we could not wisha 
more complete triumph for what are 
called the doctrines of grace, than 
would be gained by a full exhibition 
of their genuine tendency, and the ef- 
fects which they have actually been 
instrumental in producing. 

Although, therefore, we consider 
it as in the spirit of impiety and infi- 
delity, to decide on the truth or false- 
hood of any doctrine of revelation, 
by our opinion of its effects and ten- 
dency,—and regard it as presumptu- 
ous to decide even on the compara- 
tive excellence aud importance ofa 
doctrine, from its apparent effects ;-— 
vet as there is both pleasure and pro- 
fit in tracing the influence of truth, 
and as we are confident that the ob- 


(June, 
vious tendency of revealed truth is to 
promote the virtue and happiness of 
believers, we most cheerfully meet 
Mr. N. and propose to accompany 
him, in the investigation of the ef. 
fects of different religious opinions on 
the heart and conduct of those that 
adopt them. But how is the genu.- 
ine tendency of any particular opin. 
ion, or system of opinions to be as- 
certained -—'The safest and most ob- 
vious method is, to examine its known 
effects. Facts are the surest data for 
correct reasoning on such a subject. 
We must appeal to experience ;—and 
surely the experience of near two 
thousand years, during which every 
form of doctrine has been received 
and has operated on the heart, is a- 
bundantly sufficient to evince the ten- 
dency of each. We might begin with 
the apostles themselves, and having 
examined their opinions, as they have 
expressed them in their writings, we 
might compare them with the affec- 
tions and conduct to which they gave 
rise; we might examine, in the same 
way, the sentiments and conduct of 
all who, since the time of the apos- 
tles, have been distinguished, either 
by walking in their footsteps, or by 
departing from their example, and 
we should not want evidence of the 
salutary influence of evangelical 
truth, nor of the pernicious tendeucy 
of the opposite errors. The same 
opinions, it would be seen, have had 
substantially the same influence,— 
similar principles have led tu similar 
results. No doctrinal sentiments, ex- 
cept those which animated the con- 
duct of the the aposties, have ever 
been found, sufficient to support the 
human mind in a course of such se/f- 
denial, devotedness and disinterest- 
edness, as they exhibited, or have 
produced such meekness and humility, 
such freedom from pride, vanity and 
ambition—from the love of pleasure 
and the love of the world, as charac- 
terized the immediate followers of 
Jesus. Mr. Norton however, does 
not choose to follow this plain and ob- 
vious course, and by neglecting it, 
indicates, we think, a suspicion that 
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a candid appeal to facts would not 
be particularly favourable to those 
doctrines, whose exclusive claim to a 
beneficial influence, he wishes to 
establish. If even those conclusions, 
‘a Natural Philosophy, which are 
mathematically deduced from ac- 
knowledged truths, are recommend- 
ed, by the greatest reasoners, to be 
frequently tested and verified by an 
appeal to experiment and observa- 
tion—surely our conclusions from a 
priori reasonings on such a subject as 
the influence of particular truths on 
the conduct, should be compared, at 
every step, with the results of expe- 
rience. When these conclusions, 
especially, are to be made the ground 
ofsuch heavy charges and such high 
pretensions, as are contained in this 
tract, they ought at least to be sup- 
ported by some definite appeal to 
facts. If the author were merely 
meditating on the superior excellence 
of his own system of faith, we would 
not disturb his pleasing reverie; but 
when he proceeds to condemn in 
sweeping sentences, all that has been 
held must sacred and salutary in re- 
vealed truth, and that too on the 
ground of its pernicious tendency, 
we really feel justified in requiring 
something more than his naked asser- 
tion, however confidently made, be- 
fore we submit to his decision. 
But though we thus complain of his 
method of determining the influence 
of religious opinions, we are not sur- 
prised at it. Any person, who is 
acquainted with the result of an ex- 
amination of this very question, by 
one of the ablest—certainly one of 
the most candid controversialists of 
the last age, will not wonder, per- 
haps, that Mr. N. has chosen to re- 
treat from the region of acknowledged 
facts, to that of general and abstract 
speculations ;—where it is easy to en- 
largeon fancied tendencies and sup- 
posed effects, where there is abun- 
dant room for appeals to the passions 
and prejudices of his readers, and 
where, while morality is not brought 
to the test of God’s commands, it 
cannot be difficult to persuade almost 
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any man to view with complacency 
the actual effects which his own opin- 
ions have produced on his own char- 
acter. 

If we have reason to complain of 
the course of argumentation proposed 
by Mr. N. we have much more rea- 
son to disapprove of the manner and 
the spirit in which he has pursued it. 
But here it is proper that we should 
let our readers judge for themselves. 


“ True religion is an inestimable bless- 
ing, because it teaches that God is the ev- 
erlasting friend and Father of his crea- 
tures ; a God of infinite goodness. But 
what shall we say ofa religion, which 
teaches that he has formed men, so that 
they are by nature wholly inclined to all 
moral evil; that he has determined in con- 
sequence to inflict upon the greater part 
of our race the most terrible punishments ; 
and that unless he has seen fit to place us 
among the small number of those whom 
he has chosen out of the common ruin, he 
will be our eternal enemy and infinite tor- 
mentor; that having hated us from our 
birth, he will continue to exercise upon 
us forever his unrelenting and omnipotent 
hatred. Whatever may be the worth of 
true religion, it surely does not follow, 
that this system of blasphemy must be al- 
so of great value, and very beneficial in 
its effects. Yet he must be a very ignorant, 
ora very bold man, who will affirm, that 
the doctrines last stated, have not been 
taught, and very extensively too, as fun- 
damental doctrines of Christianity .”—p. 7. 


That no one of his readers may be 
in doubt for whom this distorted car- 
ricature was intended, the author has 
been careful to place the name of the 
object at the bottom of the picture. 
Ou the next page he writes :— 


‘’ When you are satisfied in regard to 
its faith, you may then examine the 
scheme of dactrines developed in the In- 
stitutes of Calvin, o:1 rather the same 
scheme as it appears perfected in the 
works of the Westminster Assembly. If 
any one wholly unacquainted with our re- 
ligion were told that this was Christiant- 
ty; and that the system taught in these 
books, was to be found in another collec- 
tion of books, called the New Testament, 
] believe his surprise would be uncontrol- 
able and unimaginable, when he came to 
read in the New Testament itself, and to 
understand what is taught there.’ —p. 8. 


Our readers, we are sensible, must 
be shocked at the spirit which is 
manifested in these extracts;—espe- 
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cially as it is so diverse from the 
calm, holy, heavenly spirit which 
breathes in the passages before quo- 
ted from the ‘ Remarks on the Internal 
F.vidence for the Truth of Revealed 
Religion.’ The author of that trea- 
tise, seems to have imbibed the spir- 
it of his Divine Master. His soul is 
purified and elevated by his views of 
revealed truth, and he gives his rea- 
ders a sympathetic:and delightful 
sense of the same serenity and eleva- 
tion of soul. We seem to ascend to 
an elevated region, where we enjoy 
delightful and glorious prospects, and 
breathe a pure and refreshing air,— 
far removed from the earth-born feel- 
ings and party spirit of angry contro- 
versy. From this elevation, it is 
painful to descend to the level of an 
author, who can give such a repre- 
sentation as we have just quoted ofthe 
sentiments of those whom he opposes, 
and then brand what he declares 
to be their opinions, as a “ system of 
blasphemy.” Even common candour 
and civility should have restrained 
him, from first distorting, and then 
stigmatizing as blasphemy,---doctrines 
which have been received by a very 
large proportion of those, who, in 
every age, have been considered the 
most intelligent and devout christians, 
and by nota few who are acknowl- 
edged to have been at once the orna- 
ments, and the benefactors of their 
species, and which were prized by 
our own learned and pious ancestors, 
as an inestimable treasure, for which— 
that they might enjoy it in peace, and 
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doctrines, must have been the reg}; 
of violent hostility. If any Calvin. 
ist,—if even an anonymous pamphlei. 
eer, in defending Calvinism, shoulq 
thas violently attack Unitarianism, ag 
“a system of blasphemy,” would yo 
the mouths of the whole party he 
opened with accusations of ¢ bigotry,’ 
‘intolerance,’ want of ‘ candour,’ of 
‘liberality,’ of § charity ?? And js 
such conduct, we ask, less reprehen. 
sible, because it is one of themselves 
who is guilty of it? Surely, the se. 
verity of reproof, which would be de. 
served by any religious controversial- 
ist, whoshould attempt in this man- 
ner to excite a prejudice against the 
doctrines which he attacks, might be 
expected to fall with double weight 
upon one, the inconsistency of whose 
conduct with his boasted professions, 
doubly provokes rebuke. 

But the spirit of the preceding ex. 
tracts, and of other passages in this 
pamphlet, is less painful than the rep- 
resentation contained in them, of 
doctrines, which the author says, 
have been “ very extensively taught— 
as fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity.” Did not the author know, 
when he penned this passage, that 
“this system of blasphemy” never 
was taught, or professed ‘ extensive- 
ly, as fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianityr’—that there never was a sect, 
ot body of men, denominated Chris- 
tian, who would not reject it as false 
and injurious, if presented to them 
as their creed r—that there never was 
an individual author, of any celebrity 
or influence, who ever taught, or un- 


deliver it to their posterity—they 
cheerfully sacrificed all earthly com- 
forts in the settlement of this coun- 
iry,---doctrines which were not lightly 
adopted, nor received on the strength 


dertook to defend such doctrines ? 
This, at least, he must have known, 
that neither ‘the Institutes of Cal- 
vin,’ nor ‘the works of the West- 
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of abstract reasonings, but as the re- 
sult of patient, anxious, and prayerful 
examination of God’s word,—doc- 
trines finally, whose benign and ho- 
ly influence has been evinced, not 
merely in a few individuals of distin- 
suished intelligence and piety, but in 
whole communities, who have re- 
ceived them as the truth of God. So 
harsh an attack on such a system of 


minster Assembly,’ nor any of the 
protestant Confessions of Faith, and, 
least of all, the confessions of those 
to whom he intended it should be ap- 
plied, contain doctrines which are 
fairly represented by any clause of the 
foregoing extract. How are we then 
astonished, when to this injurious 
representation, the author has the ef- 
frontery to add—* he must be a very 








QD 


‘cnorant, or a very bold man, who 
will affirm that the doctrines last 
stated, have not been taught, and 
very extensively too, as fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity.” The bold- 
ness, or the ignorance plainly be- 
longs to the man, who could bring 
such a charge against an extensive 
class of the Christian community—a 
charge which cannot be substantiated 
by fair quotations from any standard 
author, or any public confession of 
faith. Even ‘Toplady, who cannot 
be considered as the organ or repre- 
sentative of any body of Christians, 
and whose work seems recently to 
have disturbed the mind of Mr. Nor- 
ton,—though he expresses himself, 
often with carelessness and inaccura- 
cy, and almost always with too much 
warmth,—would still have rejected 
such a representation of his senti- 
ments, with an indignation, similar to 
that with which he repelled a like 
representation of his antagonist Wes- 
ley. Weare often compelled to com- 
plain, that the opponents of Calvin- 
ism, never fairly attack its doctrines, 
as they are stated by Calvin himself, 
or exhibited in the creeds of the 
churches, or the writings of the au- 
thors which bear his name. Weare 
sometimes disposed to wonder,—if 
this system of doctrines be really so 
absurd, and dangerous, and ¢ blasphe- 
mous’ too, as is represented,—why 
it cannot be shown to be so, without 
lesorting to misrepresentation,—and 
why those who undertake to expose 
its ehormities, are not content some- 
times to hold it up, just as it is actu- 
aly professed and believed. But in 
‘le present instance, there is no room 
ior such wonder. The representa- 
tion is but too evidently made with 
deliberation and care, and is skilful- 
'y adapted to produce the effect in- 
‘ended. It is in no degree the result 
ul mistake. The spirit which dic- 
luted the passage, we are pained to 
‘ty, is the obvious and_ sufficient 
“ause of the representation it con- 
tains, 

What would Mr. Norton say, if an 
‘ponent of his religious system 
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should thus express his ‘ thoughts 
on true and false religion ?”—* ‘True 
religion is an inestimable blessing, 
because it teaches that ‘God may be 


just and the justifier of’ every sin- 


ner ‘that believeth in Jesus’—that 
in Jesus Christ and him crucified, the 
justice and grace of God are both ex- 
hibited and glorified, so that the be- 
liever in him is freely pardoned, en- 
joys peace of conscience, hope of eter- 
nal blessedness, and joy unspeakable 
and full of glory, in perfect consisten- 
cy with the deepest humility, the 
greatest tenderness of conscience, 
and the effectual operation of the 
highest, holiest motives to obedience. 
If then true religion is of inestimable 
value, because it thus secures the glo- 
ry of God, the stability of his moral 
government, and obedience to his law, 
at the same time that it pardons those 
who have transgressed the law,— 
what shall we say of areligion which 
teaches that no atonement has been 
made for sin,—that the death of 
Christ was not a propitiation,—that 
the representations of this kind in the 
gospel, are oriental figures, or mis- 
takes of the sacred writers, or delibe- 
rate impositions on their readers ;—a 
religion which teaches that God will 
never be strict tomark iniquity—that 
if he should mark and punish every 
instance of it, he would be a merci- 
less tyrant; who encourages meu in 
sin, by lessening its enormity and 
hoiding out the hope that we may 
transgress with impunity;—a religion 
which denies that the gospel ts giver: 
by inspiration of God,—which char- 
ges the apostle Paul with reasoning 
inconclusively and  erroneously,— 
which declares that the Lord Jesus 
Christ was a man, a mere man— fal- 
lible and peccable,’? and thus des- 
troys the foundation of that constrain- 
ing love of Christ, which was the 
principal motive to the peculiar de- 
votedness of the apostles’ lives+ 
Whatever may be the worth of true 
religion, does it follow that this sys- 
tem of blasphemy and infidelity must 
be also of great value, and very ben- 
eficial in its effects ©’ Now, although 
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the doctrines last mentioned in this 
supposed contrast, have been advan- 
ced in substance, and often in the very 
words, by authors who have attempt- 
ed to defend those views of religion 
adopted by Mr. N , authors too 
who have had the greatest celebrity 
with their party, and the greatest in- 
fluence in spreading its opinions, and 
have been read and admired, and 
praised and followed as the leaders of 
the sect*—yet we believe that Mr. 
N. and his associates would make 
loud complaints of the injustice of 
this method of attacking their reli- 
gious opinions, by _ publishing 
‘thoughts on true and false religion.’ 
If then it would be improper, as we 
acknowledge it would, and might al- 
so be unjust, thus to charge the senti- 
meuts of distinguished authors on the 
whole sect whose doctrines they were 
endeavouring to defend, what shall 
we say of tlie quotations upon which 
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[Juns, 
lished church in christendom, teach 
such doctrines.” But here an ob. 


jection arises.—If these doctrines are 


so horrible and blasphemous as is rep- 
resented, if they are so obviously int 
consistent with the word of God, as to 
excite surprise ‘uncoutroulable and 
inconceivable’ that they should ever 
have been supposed to be taught in 
it, how are we to account for the fact 
that ‘every established church in 
christendom’ have received them as 
the truth of God? Whatare we to 
think of the clergy (of all these 
churches) who have taught these doc- 
trines? Are they all knaves oy fools? 
Some one, and some the other, is the 
charitable conclusion of the author, 
“The smaller number, I suspect, by 
far,” he says, ** heartily believe the 
doctrines of their creed”—“a ver 

considerable number indeed, give 
their solemn assent to the truth of 
doctrines,which they do not believe.” 


we are now commenting, which give 
a representation of certain doctrines, 
that cannot be justified by the declara- 
tions of any one author of respectabil- 
ity, nor even by those of one individ- 
ual of influence in the denominations 


Ilere we entreat our readers to pause 
and ask themselves, what motive 
could induce the author to make these 
assertions ? and what connection they 
have with his general argument? 
Do they go to show the purifying, 
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intended to be designated ? 

We had marked several other pas- 
sages, of the same character, and 
written in the same spirit with those 
already quoted—but we will not sub- 
ject our readers to the pain of peru- 
sing them. We do not deem it neces- 
sary to correct every erroneous senti- 
ment, or notice every effusion of im- 


sanctifying influence of those  senti- 
ments which the great body of the 
clergy are supposed secretly to enter- 
tain’ If indeed the assertion were 
exactly reversed,—and if it could be 
proved that many who are at heart 
orthodox christians, do give their sol- 
emn assent to doctrines which they 
do not believe, for filthy lucre’s sake, 


Po 


proper feeling contained in these pa- 
ges. An enlightened and pious per- 
son, who shall unwarily take up the 
pamphlet, will need no other antidote, 
we presume, than what be will find 
iu the spirit and manner of the publi- 
cation itself. 

After giving a statement of the 
doctrines which he opposes, exactly 
similar to that which has been the 
subject of remark, in characterising 
which, the epithet bissphemous, is 
exchanged for horrible, the .author 
adds: “ The creeds of every estab- 


it would certainly prove that the in- 
fluence of these opinions either can- 
not be very salutary, or cannot be ve- 
ry powerful. This is a_ charge, 
however, which we believe, was nev- 
er brought against ortitodox chris- 
tians. But even if it were true, that 
many who secretly agree with Mr. 
N. in opinion, do yet give their sol- 
emn assent to doctrines which they 
do not believe, that they may live on 
salaries, aud be supported by funds, 
consecrated by piety to the support 
of teachers of a very different charac- 
ter, we really cannot see what evr 
dence this fact would afford of the ho- 
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ly influence of their opinions. Mr. 
Norton, therefore, must not be sur- 
prised, if his readers consider these 
injurious assertions as designed to 
bring odium on the profession of or- 
thodox christianity, by a charge of 
insincerity, which may help indeed, 
toremove a troublesome objection to 
the truth of the author’s sentiments, 
by a vague insinuation, not indeed, 
very favourable to their moral ten- 
dency, that they are far more exten- 
sively believed than professed. 

Having given a sufficient exhibi- 
tion, and we fear more than sufficient, 
of the spirit in which this pamphlet 
is written, we shall carefully avoid, in 
our further extracts, such passages as 
cannot but wound the feelings of eve- 
ry pious reader, while we proceed 
with all possible candour and impar- 
tiality, to consider the evidence which 
may be adduced, in support of the 
charges brought against orthodox 
christianity in general, and against 
calvinism, in particular,—that its doc- 
trines are not only blasphemous and 
horrible, but * mischievous,’ ‘ perni- 
cious,’ and of ‘ disastrous consequen- 
ces.’ If they are indeed false and 
blasphemous, they are certainly per- 
nicious, whether Mr. N. has shown 
them to be soor not. On the other 
hand, if their actual influence is not 
mischievous, but salutary, it is no 
slight evidence that the charges 
brought against them are false and 
injurious. We fully assent to the 
opinions expressed in the first para- 
graph of Mr. Norton’s book, which 
he would doubtless have us consider 
the ground on which the argument is 
to rest. 


Considered merely in relation to this 
world, there is no subject, on which it is 
more important for us to hold correct o- 
pinions, than the subject of — religion. 
There are no questions of such interest to 
us, as those which it proposes to auswer. 
There is no department of knowledge, in 
which ignorance and error so essentially 
affect the character and condition of indi- 
viduals and of society. Determine the 
relative degrees of virtue and happiness, 
in different communities: and you will 
have determined the relative degrees, in 
Which the influence of ccrrect religious 
principle is felt; and on the other hand, 
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false notions of religion, ignorance and 
superstition, will be found in nearly the 
same proportions as vice and misery.— 


p. 3 

We admit then, with him, that 
the truths of revealed religion, must 
havea salutary influence on the char- 
acter, wherever they are cordially 
received, and that the errors directly 
opposed to them must be pernicious. 
“ We must not expect,” says the au- 
thor, “a beneficial influence from 
every thing which is called religion. 
We must attend to something more 
than the name; for food and poison 
have both been called by this name.” 
If the creeds of every established 
church in Christendom have taught 
such doctrines the poison has been 
extensively spread, and has had suf- 
ficient time to operate. We may ex- 
pect, therefore to see its painful and 
deadly effects clearly pointed out. 
Accordingly Mr. N. assures us that 
these effects have been produced, by 
the errors embraced for religion 
throughout Christendom. ‘* We may 
see enough” says he, “ of the disas- 
trous consequences of error in Pro- 
testant countries, in our own neigh- 
bourhood, among those whom we 


Meet in the common intercourse of 


Amid the triumph of these different er- 
rors, true moral excellence, the one, and 
the only thing needful, has been regarded 
with about as much favor, as a deposed 
monarch might expect from usurpers, who 
had seized upon, and divided hiskingdom. 
Make yourself acquainted with the true 
characters of many of those, with whom 
one or another system of false religion has 
peopled heaven, and consider whether it 
be desirable that the number of such men 
should be multiplied apon earth ?-—p. 38. 


By this time our readers are prob- 
ably inquiring with themselves, what 
are the ‘disastrous consequences’ 
flowing from the errors which have 
been taught in every part of Chris- 
tendom ? What are the direct effects 
resulting from ‘the indissoluble un- 
ion between the religious opimens of 
men, and their moral characters ?? 
And they will be surprised to learn, 
that the only facts adduced to prove 
that the direct effects of religious er- 
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ror on those who embrace it, are of 
an unhappy, mischievous character, 
are those referred to in the following 
sentence. ‘ To false religion we are 
indebted for persecutors, zealots, and 
bigots.” Persecution however is to 
be excluded from the present effects 
of false religion. “I will say noth- 
ing of persecution ;” the author adds, 
‘it has passed away, [ trust forever.” 
* Zealand bigotry therefore are the 
only direct effects of orthodoxy which 
its bitterest enemies now lay to its 
charge. We candidly acknowledge 
our fears that Calvinism,—for that ts 
the modification of orthodoxy which 
provokes Mr. Norton’s greatest hos- 
tility,—cannot be defended against 
the charge of having occasionally 
given rise both to zeal and bigotry— 
if by bigotry we understand what we 
presume the author intended,—an in- 
flexible adherence to that which is 
believed to be revealed truth, from a 
sense of its infiniteimportance. We 
at least, do not feel disposed to deny 
the fact,—but we confess we are 
greatly surprised, that on this ground 
merely, (for no other evils whatever 
are even hinted at in the whole book, 
as being directly preduced by the 
belief of these doctrines)—such a 
severe sentence of condemnation 
should be passed against orthodoxy, 
and such harsh epithets should be ap- 
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“whether the direct influence of the 
errors which have been connected 
with Christianity, upon those by 
whom they are held, is equally mis. 
chievous with their indirect conse. 
quences.” We have already object. 
ed to this method of argumentation 
as being equally opposed to reason 
and to the scriptures. The Apostle 
Paul did not consider it an evidence 
of the mischievous nature of the Gos- 
pel, that it was “a savour of death 
unto death unto them that perish,” 
nor did our Saviour himself mean to 
proclaim his owr mischievous char- 
acter, when he said “ I am come to 
seta man at variance with his father.” 
It seems to be taken for granted, 
throughout the Gospel, that its dec- 
larations will have an unhappy effect 
upon those who disregard or oppose 
them. Noman can suppose that the 
essential character of a doctrine can 
be inferred from the consequences it 
occasions in those who reject it. We 
are willing however to accompany 
Mr. N. in an examination of the  in- 
direct consequences.” which are as- 
cribed to the orthodox faith, and see 
if they can fairly be made the means 
of determining its character. 


‘«¢ Let us suppose an acute and intelli- 
gent man, occupied either in the affairs of 
the world, in professional studies, or lite- 
rary pursuits, and whose habits of life have 
in consequence, been such as to leave him 


plied as descriptive of her character. 
Mr. N. must have formed a terrible 
idea of ‘zeal’ and ‘ bigotry’ to justify 
himself in bringing forward, for their 
sakes, such tremendous charges a- 
gainst the faith of the whole chris- 
tian church. 

We should not do justice to Mr. 
Norton, however, to leave the state- 
ment of the subject here. It is the zn- 
direct effects of orthodoxy, in other 
words, tts effects on those who do not 
believe its doctrines, that is princi- 
pally insisted on by the author. “It 
is indeed questionable,” says he, 

*Vhere is probably more policyin this 
seemingly candid adinission than would 
appear. The author was not ignorant that 


the persecutions by Socinians have been as 
crue! as any that have been ascribed to 


Calvinists. 


little leisure to make himself acquainted 
with the seience of theology.—If he 
should happen to take up some one of 
those books, which contain an exposition 
and defence of any of the principal forms 
of erro: which our religion has been made 
to assume, it is easy to imagine with what 
contempt and weariness, with what won- 
der and disgust he would turn over the 
pages. I is not difficult to conceive bow 
surprisingly trifling and inane, many of 
those statements, which we theologians 
are accustomed by courtesy to call argu- 
ments, would appear to one familiar with 
commun modes of discussion, and with 
what may be called the practical reasoning 
of men.” —pp. 14, 15. 
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At this point, in the supposition we 
are prepared to inquire, what is the 
moral character, of this acute, intel- 
ligent worldling, who is supposed to 
be so ignorant of all that is called re- 
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ligion, and in whom the pages of 
Calvin and Owen, of Edwards and 
Dwight, and a multitude of other de- 
fenders of orthodoxy, would excite 
only *“ contempt and disgust,”’ and to 
whom the statements of these au- 
thors, ** called by courtesy argu- 
ments,” would appear so ‘ surprising- 
ly trifling and inane?’ Is he a man 
sincerely inquiring into the truth of 
religion? Does he believe that there 
is a God, to whom he must give an 
account P and that the scriptures are 
indeed the word of God? Does he 
wish to know what is his own moral 
character in the sight oy God ’—what, 
his eternal destiny ¢ what the way in 
which he may attain eternal life? If 
so,— however occupied he may have 
been ‘ in worldly affairs, professional 
studies, or literary pursuits,’ he will 
feel any thing rather than contempt 
and disgust, while reading the pages 
of such authors as those to whom we 
have referred. If he is not, in every 
instance, convinced by these argu- 
ments, he will be the last to regard 
them as ‘ surprisingly trifling and in- 
ane.’ Mr. Norton, however does not 
hold us in suspense, in respect to the 
character of the supposed person. 


* You may have a distinct conception 
of the state of mind to which I allude, if 
you will imagine one of the more acute 
writers in the Edinburgh Review, sitting 
gown to the perusal of Jones’ Catholic 
Doctrine of the Trinity, or Magee’s book 
on the Atonement, or any other of a thou- 
sand works, of asimilar character.’’—p. 15. 


What the character of these Re- 
viewers is, he tells us on the next 


page. 


“ Turn over the pagesof the most popu- 
lar and able literary journal of our times, 
which exercise so much influence upon 
the minds of thousands of readers, and 
than which few other publications will 
tend more to mark and distinguish the 
present age ;-—-you cannot but be struck, 
ido not say with the infidelity which has 
occasionally appeared in a few articles, 
but with a characteristic far more deserv- 
ing of notice, and suggesting thoughts 
more serious—it is the general exclusion 
of every religious topic ; and of nearly all 
direct reference to Christianity.”—p. 16. 
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So then, because infidels and men 
who are indifferent to all religion, may 
be supposed to turn over the pages of 
orthodoxy with disgust and weari- 
ness, we are to consider their con- 
tempt of all religion as one of the 
‘indirect consequences’ of that system 
of doctrines, and as affording evi- 
dence of its mischievous character. 
Just so might the disgust of “ the wise 
and prudent”—from whom were hid- 
den “ those things which were re- 
vealed to babes,” and the contempt 
of the learned Greeks, who regarded 
the gospel as foolishness, be reckon- 
ed among the indirect consequences 
of the doctrines preached by our Sav- 
iour and his distinguished Apostle. 
And just so may all the guilt of all 
those, who in every age, have reject- 
ed revealed truth, be charged upon 
the gospel itself, as evidence of its 
pernicious influence. This is truly 
an admirable method of reasoning— 
which places the disbelief of a doc- 
trine among its indirect consequences, 
and regards the fruits of that disbe- 
lief as evidence of the moral tenden- 
cy of the doctrine rejected. How 
greatly have good men erred, who 
heretofore have regarded the opposi- 
tion of wicked men to the doctrine of 
their creed, as the result of the oppo- 
sition between their characters and 
these holy doctrines, and therefore, 
as an evidence of the truth, rather 
than the falsehood of those doctrines. 

But to return tothe question of 
fact: How does it appear that the in- 
difference to religion, manifested by 
the Edinburgh Reviewers, is truly 


the consequence of the orthodoxy of 
Scotland ? 


“ Religion is not respected, because it 
isnot understood ; because a low, earth- 
born rival has assumed the name and place 
of that principle whose origin is from 
heaven. Can we think it wonderful, that 
there should be hundreds and thousands in 
every christian country, who come to feel 
little respect for a subject, which has nev- 
er been fairly presented to their minds, 
which has always been connected 
with associations that are offensive or 
degrading, and about which those have 
often written and talked the most, who 
have said nothing but what tended to mis- 
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represent it and expose it to contempt °” 
—pp. 15, 16. 


The Edinburgh Reviewers are 
really under great obligation to Mr. 
N. for so handsomely excusing their 
infidelity and contempt of all reli- 
gion. We fear, however, that they 
will be slow to thank him for an apolo- 
gy which is grounded on their own 
supposed ignorance. But we do se- 
riously believe that they have heard 
of the pretensions of Unitarianism, 
and have sometimes looked into their 
authors, and have perhaps, found 
them quite as wearisome, and their 
arguments quite as ‘ trifling and in- 
ane’ as those of their own orthodox 
divines—of Chalmers, for instance, 
or Erskine. We remember indeed 
to have read, in that work, an able 
Review of the life of Horsely,in which 
they speak of that powerful antagon- 
ist of Socinianism, in terms very dif- 
ferent from those in which Mr. N. 
somewhere mentions him, and also 
notice his controversy with Priestly, 
greatly to the disadvantage of the 
latter. Mr. N. however insists on 
his argument :— 


‘¢From the causes which have been 
mentioned, we may account ina great 
measure for the melancholy phenomenon, 
that of the most eminent literary men of 
Scotland for the last sixty or seventy 
years, so many have been open enemies 
or very doubtful friends of Christianity.” 
—p. 16. 


As this method of accounting for 
this truly melancholy phenomenon, 
is to us novel, and is brought for- 
ward with an imposing air, we beg 
our readers to give it a moment’s at- 
tention. Let us see how this meth- 
od will account for other phenomena 
of a similar character,—and how this 
phenomenon accords with other ¢ in- 
direct consequences’ of Calvinism. 
By this mode of reasoning, it might 
be shewn that the Socinianism which 
now so lamentably prevails in Gene- 
va—once the residence of Calvin 
himself, and the seat of Calvinism,— 
is an ‘indirect consequence’ of the 
former attachment of its inhabitants 


to the doctrines of that distinguished 
reformer. This application of the 
argument tends to assimilate, too 
nearly perhaps, Socinianism and in- 
fidelity, or indifference to all reli. 
gion. It is to be remembered how- 
ever, that Voltaire and D’Alembert 
say, in referevce to tne theology then 
prevalent at Geneva, that “ respect 
for Jesus Christ, and the Bible, is 
perhaps the only thing which distin- 
guishes the Christianity of the Bible, 
from pure Deism.” “ The Unitari- 
ans,” say they, ‘ ought to have been 
looked upon as a sect of Philoso- 
phers, who were coutinually doing, 
with respect to the Old and New 
Testament, what Epicurus did to the 
gods, admitting them verbally, but 
destroying them really ” If this ac- 
count given by those acute infidels, of 
their acquaintance in Geneva, is 
correct, it might afford an argument 
from analogy in favour of Mr. N’s 
position, but then it shews, at the 
same time, how ineffectual is Unita- 
rianism to prevent or cure infidelity, 
and how nearly they are related. 
Voltaire probably had facts in his 
eye, when he said, “ from Socinian- 
ism to Deism, there is a very slight 
shade, and asingle step to take, and 
he takes it.” If Mr. N. himself 
should undertake to convert the lit- 
erati of Scotland to Unitarianism, 
they would probably treat him, as 
the Philosophers of France did the 
Socinians of Geneva. They would 
consider him as having come,—with- 
in “ a single step” at most,—over to 
them, while they would make no 
movement to meet him, but would 
triumph over his inconsistency. 

We were about to pursue the sub- 


ject farther, and ask—where is the 


infidetity—produced by the long con- 
tinued orthodoxy of New-England ? 
but we shall be anticipated by the re- 
flections of our readers. It must be 
acknowledged strange, indeed, if 
things so different as infidelity and 
‘true religion’ should be the results, 
in different places, of the operation of 
the same cause. It would shew at 
least, that but little reliance could be 
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laced on an argument derived from 
the ¢ indirect consequences’ of a doc- 
trine. We are satisfied that Mr. 
Norton would shrink from the close 
application of his own argument, and 
would see, that whatever it might 
prove, it cannot prove the truth or 
excellence of Azs religion. 

The character of the literary men 
of Scotland, has in fact, no immedi- 
ate connection with the established 
religion of that country. It is proba- 
bly owing, more than to all other 
causes, to the character of their dis- 
tinguished countryman, David Hume; 
whose infidelity was purely the re- 
sultof his own sceptical and para- 
doxical mind ; and whose celebrity 
asa historian; at a time when men 
of literary genius had hardly begun 
to be distinguished in that part of the 
island, gave his writings an unbound- 
ed influence over his own country- 
men, who were proud of his reputa- 
tion, and were also puzzled and con- 
founded by his ingenious subtleties. 
Ina similar manner the great deterio- 
ration in the religious character and 
sentiments of the divines of Geneva, 
has been ascribed to the vicinity of 
France, and to the influence of those 
infidel philosophers, who during the 
last century, made that city and its 
beautiful environs, the place of their 
occasional residence. 

‘‘ But the subject presents itself,” 
says the author, “ under a_ still 
more gloomy aspect.” He refers to 
the indirect effect of urging “ those 
systems of faith which have assumed 
the name of orthodoxy, upon the 
young,” upon * a mind of warm af- 
fections, of unperverted and undisci- 
plined feelings, of quick sensibility, 
and impatient, hasty and petulent in 
its judgments.” 


‘‘ Take such a young man, and persuade 
him, if you can, to read through the stand- 
ards of doctrine which your church has 
sanctioned ; no matter whether that 
church be episcopal or presbyterian, and 
no matter whether your standard be the 
Westminster Catechisms and Confession, 
or the Thirty-nine Articles. ‘Tell him 
that this is your religion, and must be his. 
Lay before him your aggregate of unin- 
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telligible doctrines concerning God, and 
of doctrines which are but too intelligible 
concerning the condition and prospects of 
man; and tell him that the creed which 
you put into his hands, contains a full ex- 
position of all that is consolatory and de- 
lightiul and lovely and glorious in reli- 


gion. If you can bring him to contem- 
plate and understand what you have laid 
before him, have you any doubt with 
what loathing and horror he will regard 
your religion ?”——p. 17. 


If a young man, suchas Mr. Nor- 
ton here describes, were to choose 
his religion from mere feeling, we do 
not suppose he would choose true re- 
ligion, for we are aware of the oppo- 
sition, there must be between quali- 
ties such as are here ascribed to him, 
and the holy doctrines and pure pre- 
cepts of the gospel; neither can we 
conceive how such opposition affords 
evidence, that those doctrines are not 
true, or that their tendency is not 
holy. Such a person might perhaps 
regard the systems of orthodoxy with 
“loathing and horror ;”’—but what, 
we ask Mr. N. would be the conse- 
quence of presenting to him the bar- 
ren speculations and cold disbelief of 
Unitarianism ? Would they har- 
monize with ‘his undisciplined feel- 
ings’—his ‘ hasty, petulent judg- 
ments ?’—and if they should,— would 
this afford evidence of the truth and 
excellence of the system ? or give 
promise of a happy effect upon a 
character to which it would be so con- 
genial? Whatever might be the ef- 
fect of Socinianism on such a mind 
we know the effects which the doc- 
trine of ‘ Christ crucified’ might be 
expected to produce, if faithfully and 
affectionately presented. Those ef- 
fects are well known, and may be at- 
tested by every faithful minister of 
Jesus, in this state :—They are seen 
in every parish—we had almost said, 
in every family. Within two years 
past, the doctrines of grace,—pre- 
sented to youthful minds, ‘of warm 
affections and undisciplined feelings,’ 
by whom, at first, perhaps, they 
were regarded with dislike, or even 
with violent opposition, have yet,— 
as the result of anxious, earnest in- 
quiry—of reading the Bible and com- 
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paring with its declarations, their 
own affections and actions,—been re- 
ceived as the truth of God, and as 
the only hope ofa sinful soul. Their 
truth and power have been felt, 
and their holy influence—their trans- 
forming efficacy has been seen 
in the change effected in the 
hearts and lives of those who have 
cordially received them. ‘These 
youthful minds, of warm afiections, 
and of feelings hitherto undisciplined, 
but vow sanctified, have found in the 
doctrine of Christ crucified, the most 
constraining motives to a life of hu- 
mility meekness and self-denial,—of 
devotedness to God, and benevolence 
tomen, and they will ever hold fast 
to this doctrine and others connected 
with it, as a treasure of heavenly 
wisdom,—as incentives to every vir- 
tue,—as the ground of hope in death, 
and asa preparative to unite in that 
song of heaven— Worthy is the Lan.b, 
thut was slain—for thou hast redeem- 
edus to God by thy blood, out of 
every kindred, and tongue, ‘and peo- 
ple and nation, and hast made us 
kings and priests unto God. 

And here we ask, why these effects 
of evangelical truth—effects, not ¢ su- 
perficial and exterior,’ as Mr. N. 
would make us believe, but seated 
deep in the heart—the views, affec- 
tions and desires,—and manifested in 
a course of humble, habitual piety 
and benevoleuce,—and often in lives 
of such singular devotion, self-denial 
and laborious duty as have called 
forth the admiration even of their ene- 
mies—why are not these effects to be 
viewed as decisive evidence of the 
holy tendency of the doctrines of 
grace ?’—And why are they never 
seen among the consequences of Uni- 
tarian preaching-—if that be indeed 
the true ‘religion?’ Does Professor 
Norton see, in the youth of § undisci- 
plined feelings, of quick sensibility, 
and impatient, hasty and petulent 
judgment,’—by whom he is_ sur- 
rounded, effects of what he calls 
*¢ true religion, more to be desir- 
ed than those well known and _ fre- 
quent effects of orthodoxy? And 


shall we not on this subject listen to 
the testimony of Doctor Chalmers, 
who declares that in an actual, thou gh 
undesigned experiment, which he 
presveers for upwards of twelve 
years, he‘ never once heard of any 
such reformations, among his hear. 
ers, as he was desiring to effect, and 
as were actually effected in many in- 
stances, so soon as he changed his 
mode of preaching, and ‘the free of. 
fer of forgiveness through the blood 
of Christ was urged upon their ac. 
ceptance, and the Holy Spirit. given 
through the channel of Christ’s me. 
diatorship to all who ask him, was 
set before them as the unceasing ob- 
ject of their dependance and their 
prayers.”’* 

We shall trespass on the patience 
of our readers, while we present to 
them one other class of effects—di- 
rect or indirect—of orthodoxy ;—we 
mean its effects upon the clergy who 
teach it, and indirectly upon their 
hearers. 


“Tt is a particular misfortune, that where 
gross errors in religion prevail, the vices 
of which I speak, have shewn themselves 
especially in the clergy ; and that we find 
them ignorant, narrow-minded, presuwp- 
tuous, and, as far as they have it in their 
power, oppressive and injurious.”—y). 11. 


Mr. Norton has certainly treated 
the clergy in this passage with great 
tenderness, and, we think, with not 
a little partiality. He has givena 
very limited and partial catalogue of 
their‘ vices.’ He could not be igno- 
rant, that ‘where gross errors 1n re- 
ligion prevail,’ the clergy are also 
vain, ambitious. and conceited, are 
conformed too much to this world in 
its fashions and amusements, its max- 
ims and principles of conduct, and 
that ‘ the disgust which this ch+rac- 
ter produces,’ causes a general indif- 
ference to religion among their pat- 
ishoners, and an almost entire neg- 
lect, by the mass of the people, of 
the public worship of God. It is 
evident, however, that this is a sub- 
ject on which the author speaks with 
great pain and reluctance :-— 


* Address to the inhabitants of Kilmany- 
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«¢ [n some parts of our own country, if 
‘isa truth not to be concealed, that the 
clergy bave lost a portion of that estima- 
tion in which they have been, and in 
which it is most desirable that they should 
be held. Where this has taken place, the 
fact is 10 be ascribed, I believe, partly to 
the nature of the doctrines which they 
have maintained, so abhorrent, in. many 
cases, to the reason and common feelings 
of men, ardso discordant with the pres- 
ent state of knowledge and intellectual 
improvement ; and partly, though I say 
it with extreme reluctance, to the traits of 
character, which a belief of these doc- 
trines is adapted to produce. The fect it- 
self, has been strikingly exemplified ina 
neighbouring state ; and it is, I think, very 
apparent, that some of the principal, if not 
the sole causes of it were those which 
have been stated.’ —pp. 21, 22. 


The clergy of that § neighbouring 
state’-—will doubtless appreciate the 
kindness and sympathy of the author, 
and will repay it with the gratitude 
it deserves. ‘This they will be the 
more ready to do, as they are all un- 
conscious that they * have lost any 
portion of that estimation in which 
they have been held ;’—or that the 
doctrines which they preach are so 
‘abhorrent’? to the feelings of their 
hearers, as is here supposed 3 or that 
the traits of their own characters have 
been so distorted by the belief of 
them. 

The benevolence of the author, be- 
ing touched, for once, by this view of 
his subject, further manifests itself in 
the following ‘ melancholy anticipa- 
tions :’’-— 


“Ifone were disposed to melancholy 
anticipations, respecting our country, I 
donot know where he might look fora 
more alarming prognostic of evil, than to 
the disincL:nation which has been mani- 
tested to make suitable provision for the 


constant religious instruction of the peo- 
ple.”"—p. 22. 


If this ‘disinclination’ is to be as- 
cribed to the causes which Mr. N, 
supposes, it would be most apparent 
in those parts of our country where 
the puritanical doctrines of our fore- 
fathers have been most universally 
and plainly preached. If this is in- 
deed the fact,—so far trom melancho- 
ly anticipations, it should fill us with 
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We congratulate our 
country, if there is, no where in it, a 
greater disinclination to support reli- 
gious teachers, than in that part of it, 
where orthodoxy has prevailed for 
two hundred years. ‘The benevolence 
of Mr. Norton himself will doubtless 
be gratified to learn, from those who 
have beiter means of information on 
this point, than he can have, that his 
whole argument, as exhibited in the 
last series of extracts, is founded in an 
entire misapprehension of facts,—re- 
sulting no doubt from his unfounded 
assumption concerning what must be 
the indirect effects of preaching a par- 
ticular system of doctrines. If his 
reasoning, is correct, the falsehood 
and absurdity of his conclusion is ev- 
idence that his premises are also false 
and absurd. In other words, facts, 
contradict his conclusions, and there- 
fore contradict the assumption on 
which his argument rests. 

Such are the indirect consequences 
ascribed, by Mr. Norton to the preach 
ing of those systems of faith, which 
have assumed the name of orthodoxy. 
Even if such were the indirect con- 
sequences of these doctrines, they 
would afford no kind of evidence, of 
their real tendency and influence on 
those who receive them, since it is ab- 
surd to infer the nature and tendency 
of a doctrine, from its effects on those 
who disbelieve it. But we ask Mr. 
N. are these the only effects, direct 
and indirect, of those systems of faith? 
Mr. N. has certainly given a very 
partial view of the subject. All the 
distinguishing doctrines of the refor- 
mation, it is to be remembered, are 
alike condemned by him. ‘The creeds 
of every established church in Chris- 
tendom, teach such horrible doctrines. 
And yet it must be confessed, these 
doctrines have produced a wonderful 
and most desirable effect on Christ- 
endom. ‘Their beneficial influence, 
not only on individuals, but on the 
general character of society in Europe, 
has been too remarkable to be passed 
unnoticed, even by philosophers and 
historians who were at best but doubt- 
ful friends of revealed religion. The 
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tone and standard of morals, the love 
of liberty, the intellectual energy, and 
the civilization, which are the glory of 
modern Europe, may be traced, almost 
wholly to the influence of the Reforma- 
tion and its doctrines on the minds of 
men; and the two former, at least, 
have been remarkably connected with 
that stricter sysiem of doctrines, de- 
nominated Calvinism. Not to ad- 
vert particularly to Scotland, the re- 
formed part of Switzerland, Holland, 
and Germany, it is sufficient to refer 
to the intellectual and moral charac- 
ter of New-England, from its settle- 
ment to the present time. When 
truth shall have liberty to speak,” 
says Cotton Mather, “it will be 
known, that christianity never was 
more expressed to the life, than in the 
lives of the persons that have been 
thus reproached.” And as he sup- 
poses his readers may desire to have 
the character of the ‘religion of the 
planters’, more particularly described, 
he informs them that ‘ many hundred 
souls, who are now at rest with the 
blessed Jesus,’ “have left an exam- 
ple of wonderful prayerfulness, 
watchfulness, thankfulness, useful- 
ness, exact conscientiousness, piety, 
charity, weanedness from the things 
of this world, and affection to the 
things that are above. When we 
reflect how much of this character 
has been retained among their de- 
scendants, especially by those who 
have cordially adopted the sentiments 
of their fathers, and how lamentably 
a departure from those ‘ primitive 
principles’ has been accompanied by 
a similar departure from the ‘ primi- 


tive practices’ of the pilgrims, what 


New-Englander, who loves his coun- 
try, will not unite in the pathetic, and 
almost prophetic expressions, with 
which the same author closes the in- 


troduction to the first part of his 


‘Magnalia.’? ‘ Mankind will pardon 


‘me, a native of that country, if smit- 


ten with a just fear of encroaching 
and ill-bodied degeneracies, I shall 
use my modest endeavours to prevent 


the loss of a country, so signalized 


for the profession of the purest reli- 


gion, and for the protection ef Gog 
upon it, in that holy profession, I 
shall count my country lost in the 
loss of the primitive principles ang 
primitive practices upon which jt 
was at first established.” How Would 
the benevolent heart of this good man 
have been wounded, could he have 
foreseen that one of the descendants 
of the pilgrims, educated amidst the 
peculiar blessings and privileges which 
they purchased, as an inheritance for 
their posterity, by the sacrifice of al. 
most every earthly comfort—that 
such an one should join in ‘the re. 
proaches’ which were heaped upon 
them by their enemies and persecv- 
tors, and should stigmatize those doc- 
trines by which his forefathers were 
animated and supported in their la- 
bours and sufferings, for him, as ‘ hor- 
rible blasphemy,’ ‘ mischievous’ and 
‘disastrous’ in their consequences. 
That the actual effects of ortho- 
doxy in those who have professed its 
doctrines, have not been uniformly as 
great and good as could be desired, 
does not help the argument of Mr. 
N. unless he can shew that the ac- 
tual fruits of Unitarianism have been 
more abundant and desirable. Has 
the profession of it been accompanied 
by virtues more resembling those 
which marked the lives of the Apos- 
tles of Jesus? Has it induced its 
professors to labour and suffer more 
in the cause of Christ, that they 
might make known the riches of his 
grace, to those who were ignorant of 
the Gospel? Does it animate and 
support them in wearing out a labori- 
ous life, in obscure corners of the 
world, in the midst of ignorance 
and poverty, and far from fame, 
that they may save the souls of their 
fellow creatures, and promote their 
temporal and eternal welfare? Does 
the reception of its dogmas, lead men 
to walk in the steps of the Apostles, 
so far as they followed Christ—*liv- 
ing above the world while they live 
in it,? having their conversation in 
heaven, fervent in devotion, and ar- 
dent and active in their benevolence ¢ 
Has Unitarianism also its Elliots, 
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and Brainerds, its Leighton’s and 
Baxters, its Howards and Wilbertfor- 
ces? If it has, it will not indeed prove 
the truth of its doctrines, unless they 
are taught in the word of God; but 
‘t will afford a kind of internal evi- 
dence, from their holy tendency, 
which may raise a presumption, or 
at least create a prejudice in their fa- 
vour. Mr. N. however, strange as it 
may seem, hardly intimates that any 
very desirable effects have yet been 
produced by ‘true religion.” The 
experiment is yet to be made,’ he 
says, ‘which shall determine, what 
these effects may be.’ 


« Are we to expect any thing very much 
resembling the influence of true religion, 
from systems, which hold up so false a 
standard of moral excelleuce? If we are 
not, the experiment is yet to be made, 
which shall determine what that influence 
may be.” —p. 38. 


We cannot but regard this as a ve- 
ry extraordinary declaration. Ata 
period, nearly two thousand years 
from the time when the Gospel was 
preached to the poor, by its divine 
anthor, and his Apostles. and its 
truths were committed to writing by 
the pen of inspiration, in language of 
such simplicity that he who runs may 
read, and its triumphs recorded in the 
lives and deaths of the Apostles, saints 
and martyrs, we are gravely told, that 
the experiment is yet to be made, 
which shall determine, what the in- 
fluence of true religion may be. 

We say nothing of the bearing of 
such a declaration, on the character 
and opinions of the wise and the 
good, who have adorned the christian 
church, and on the character of the 
author of the Gospel, who is repre- 
sented as having made so poor a pro- 
vision for its being understood by 
those to whom it is addressed—we 
merely express our astonishment at 
the position which the author as- 
sumes. Unitarianism itself, bas ex- 
isted under various modifications, for 
at least fifteen centuries, since it was 
first taught by Arius. Socinus revi- 
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ved its doctrines at the time of the 
returmation, and the new and impro- 
ved edition of it, has prevailed suffi- 
ciently in Europe to acquire a dis- 
tinct character, and yet we are told 
by one of its advocates that the world 
is still ignorant of the influence of true 
religion, and the experiment is yet to 
be made which shal! determine what 
that influence mav be. If, however, 
‘Christianity in the frigid zone’—as 
it has been aptly termed by one who 
was far from an enemy to its doc- 
trines, has not yet been distinguish- 
ed by the abundance or excellence 
of its fruits, much is to be hoped 
from future cultivation. ‘ There is 
much,” says the author, ‘ which, 
through the blessing of God, may be 
hoped from its future extension. We 
seem indeed to be gathering but the 
first unripe fruits, and enjoying but a 
little foretaste of the real abundance 
which is promised.” Although the 
unripe fruits of true religion, are now 
both austere and scarce, yet both 
their abundance and their flavour, 
when brought forth in full and ripe 
perfection, may be conjectured from 
the following forcible, we had almost 
said pathetic, exhortations. 


Is it impossible to render the practical 
operation of these truths, more general 
and effective ? Is it impossible, when re- 
ligion joins her voice, to that which ex- 
perience has been so long uttering, to 
make men believe and feel, at last, that 
their duty and their interest are the same ; 
that the laws of God are but directions 
which he has given us in his infinite wis- 
dom and mercy, for attaining our highest 
happiness; that it is better to be just and 
benevolent, honored and beloved, thau to 
be selfish, unjust, and cruel, despised, dis- 
trnsted, and hated; that it is unwise to 
sacrifice a great future vood toa present 
indulgence, which leaves behind it dissat- 
istaction and repentance ; and that he who 
submits the moral part of his nature to the 
animal, is degrading himself, and destroy- 
ing his best capacities for enjoyment? Is 
it impossible that the generality of men in 
a Christian land shonid be brought to act, 
as if they really believed these truths, and 
truths such as these? Whether it be so or 
not, yet remains to he determined. The 
experiment has never been made.—p. 36 
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‘« Ah tinkling cymbal, and high sounding 
brass 
Smitten in vain.” 


It is impossible ever to present ‘these 
truths’ to the human mind, in sucha 
manner as to produce the effect desir- 
ed. There is nothing in them which 
takes a hold on the conscience or the 
heart sufficiently powerful to oppose 
the torrent of corruption which in all 
ages has deluged the face of society. 
‘These truths’ have been admitted 
by ‘ philosophers’ as the author him- 
self acknowledges, both ancient and 
modern,—-heathen and christian,— 
and at this time they are understood 
and believed by almost every individ- 
ual in the community, and yet their 
‘ practical operation’ is far from being 
so * general and efiective,’ as Mr. N. 
seems to anticipate that it will be, at 
some future day. That day, howev- 
er will never come. The conside- 
rations brought forward in the prece- 
ding extract, are too few, and too 
simple, and we may add too easily 
understood to give much additivnal 
force, from any novel method of ex- 
hibiting them. They now have, and 
they will always have a considerable 
influence, with prudent, calculating 
men, in producing an external decen- 
cy of character, but such mere se(f- 
ishness never can produce real vir- 
tue,—never can correct the radical 
depravity of the heart,—never can be 
made so to operate as to correct and 
purify the geueral habits of society. 
It is notorious that the ancient phi- 
losophers, with all their harangues on 
the beauty and utility of virtue, never 
effected any general reformation in 
the manners of society ,—nay, ‘ these 
truths’ never operate practically, to 
produce any great reformation in the 
character of their disciples, or even 
in their own characters. ‘The same 
has been the fact, with those who, 
bearing the name of christians, have 
followed the heathen philosophers of 
antiquity, much more nearly than 
they have Christ and his apostles, in 
their endeavors to reform the charac- 
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ters of men. “T certainly did,” says 
one,* * press the reformations of hon- 
our, and truth, and integrity among 
my people, but I never once heard 
of any such reformations having been 
effected among them.” 


‘Tis when the cross is preached, and only 
then, 

That from the pulpit a mysterious power, 

Goes forth to renovate the moral man. 

Men there are, 

en of illustrious name, that have em- 

ployed 

Years in portraying to admiring crowds, 

In vivid colours, with the magic band, 

Of genius guided by refining taste, 

The loveliness of virtue, and of vice 

The hideous features, and in urging all 

With eloquent tongue, to make the hap- 
py choice, 

And, atthe end, with grief and self-re- 
proach, 

Have looked around in vain for the re- 
formed.t 





Mr. N. himself, in the preceding 
extract, seems to admit that this has 
been the result of preceding efforts, 
but strongly intimates that some way 
may be devised of rendering the 
‘‘ practical operation of these truths, 
more general and effective.” The 
vanity and folly of such an expecta- 
tion, is evident, not merely from the 
results of past experience, but from 
the very nature—the inefficient and 
inferior character of those motives on 
which he relies for the reformation 
of the world. We certainly think it 
indicates a lamentable ignorance of 
the human heart, and its active prio- 
ciples, to suppose that men can be 
restrained from the vicious indulgence 
of their appetites and passions, can 
be turned from the grossness of sen- 
suality, and from a_ persevering 
course of injustice and cruelty, by 
telling them that ‘religion joins her 
voice, to that which experience has 
been so Jong uttering, to make men 
believe and feel, at last, that their 
duty and their interest are the same.’ 
No—it requires some principle of 


* Dr. Chalmers. 
+ Age of Benevolence, by C. Wilcox. 
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more powerful operation than this, to 
arrest the sensual, the unjust, the 

roud, and the selfish, in their career 
of wickedness. It requires, that truths 
should be presented which shall 
reach and overawe, and subdue the 
most powerful principles of action 
within us—truths, which shall touch 
the conscience in its highest sense of 
obligation, and affect every feeling of 
the human heart, which was design- 
ed by its maker to be an auxiliary to 
virtue,—truths, in a word, which are 
stamped with infinity—which de- 
clare the character of the infinite God, 
and our eternal destination. Such 
truths, especially as they are united 
and exhibited in ‘ Jesus Christ and 
him crucified,’ have been the only 
means, which have hitherto been ef- 
fectual, in awaking the stupid, in re- 
forming the profligate, and actually 
turning sinners of every description 
to God and to virtue. They are, at 
the same time, the truths which have 
most effectually operated in the breasts 
of real christians, to purify their 
hearts,and animate and support them 
in every duty. ‘The love of Christ 
constraineth us.’——Unitarianism hard- 
ly pretends to any signal reforma- 
tions;—at the same time, it admits 
that very high degrees, both of piety 
and virtue, have been found in the 
orthodox. ‘‘We believe” says Mr. 
N. “and we rejoice to believe, that 
there have been men of excellent vir- 
tue in every faith.” ‘ True there 
have been excellent men, whose be- 
lief on the most important subjects 
has been very erroneous.” In an- 
other part of his book, he thus speaks 
of Howard and Wilberforcee—though 
without naming the latter. 


‘You admire the intense energy of mor- 
al feeling which carried a Howard, as a 
minister of good,wherever human wretch 
edness was to be found; you know bow 
to estimate the patient, untried, unyield- 
ing efforts of those who have almost suc- 
ceeded in relieving the civilized world 
from the curse and the infamy of the 
slave trade.”—p. 40. 


And yet he denies that in any case, 
the exalted virtue of such men is ow- 
tng, in the least degree, to their pecu- 
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liar views of religious truth. “ How,” 
he asks, ** have the characters of 
such men been formed? How is it 
that those whom we can most trust, 
esteem and love, have become what 
they are? The general answer is, 
that their characters have been form- 
ed under the influence of religious 
principle, by the continual action of 
these great practical truths which re- 
ligion enforces.” ‘ There is but one 
kind of practical religion in the 
world. Itconsists of those great, all- 
important truths, which wise and 
good men hold in common.” In 
other words, it consists in voluntary 
conformity to the truths, that our 
duty and interest are the same, that 
he who submits the moral part of his 
nature to the animal, is degrading 
himself and destroying his best ca- 
pacities for enjoyment. These and 
such as these are, the great all-im- 
portant truths, which constitute true 
‘ practical religion,’ for to them the 
writer evidently refers, and does not 
even hint atany other practical truths, 
which wise and good men hold in 
common—It is by the action of these, 
therefore, that such characters as 
Howard, and Wilberforce, and Mar- 
tyn, and Brainerd, have been formed. 
At least, the real excellence of their 
characters wasin no degree owing to 
their orthodox faith. So far from it, 
those doctrines, as he repeatedly as- 
serts, have operated fo counteract 
and destroy the influence of those 
‘great truths’ which constitute true 
religion. 


‘‘ Can you believe that the doctrines of 
Calvin, have had much tendency to de- 
velope the higher powers and the better 
affections of man? Do you believe that 
they have flourished under such culture ; 
and that those doctrines bave really ope- 
rated very efficaciously in producing reve- 
rence, love, and gratitude toward Him— 
and active and warm-hearted benevolence 
toward——our fellow men ??’*——p. 37. 


* We have omitted in the above sen- 
tence, according to the purpose we pre- 
viously intimated; the illiberal and scur- 
rilous epithets and misrepresentations 
which the author uniformly attaches to 
Calvinism whenever be has occasion to 
mention its doctrines. 
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We answer, fearlessly, we do be- 
lieve—we do know it. It is evidence 
sufficient of the fact, that the very 
men whose excellence he admits and 
celebrates, have uniformly testified 
that their own characters were form- 
ed, under the operation of these doc- 
trines ;—that it was these doctrines 
which first effectually turned them to 
God and to virtue, and that in these 
truths, and in them alone, they found 
the motives which could sustain them 
in a cause of disinterested efforts, 
self-denials and sufferings. Their 
conversation, their letters, their dia- 
ries, and their publications have _tes- 
tified to this fact. Mr. N. is not igno- 
rant that the illustrious Howard, 
was noted for his orthodoxy, and even 
for his Calvinism, no less than for 
the unparalleled exertions of his be- 
nevolence,—nay, that the very spring 
of his benevolence was found in his 
religious belief, and that he testi- 
fied unequivocally to the importance 
which he attached to these doctrines, 
by declaring in his last will and tes- 
tament, ‘‘ my immortal spirit I cast 
on the sovereign mercy of God, 
through Jesus Christ, wHo Is THE 
Lorp OF My sTRENGTH, and [ trust 
is become my salvation”—and by 
requesting, as it is said, that these 
words should form the inscription on 
the plain marble slab, which was to 
mark his grave, Spes meor Christus 
—Curistis My Hope. Neither does 
Mr. N. need be told, that Wilber- 
force is as well known, and we hesi- 
tate not to say, as advantageousiy 
known, by his eloquent defence of 
the doctrines of Grace, and his exhi- 
bition of their excellence and practi- 
cal tendency,—those doctrines, the 
operation of which evidently formed 
his own character,—as he is by his 
untired, unyielding efforts in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, to abolish the slave 
trade. Such conduct, in such men, 
beautifully illustrates the practical 
tendency of their religious principles, 
and affords evidence of that tendency 
which cannot be successfully re- 
sisted. 

But there is another view of this 
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subject. Ifthe faith of those good 
men, had no operation whatever in 
forming their characters, if the doc. 
trines which they considered as pe- 
culiarly religious, and the distin- 
guishing doctrines of revelation ope- 
rate wholly to ‘ counteract’ and ¢ di- 
minish’ and ‘destroy’ true religion ; 
then, where there is no such counter- 
acting force—when the simple truths 
which all good men hold in common, 
are unalloyed by any mixture of error, 
their purifying, exalting influence, 
must be vastly more manifest and 
more remarkable. That the coun- 
teracting influence of * horrible blas- 
phemy,’ should be slight, would con- 
tradict all Mr. N’s positions. Sim- 
ple Unitarianism, therefore, which 
embraces all the truths which we be- 
lieve, with no portion of counteract- 
ing error, must form characters, as 
much exceeding in excellence those 
of Howard and Wilberforce, as these 
are more excellent than those of the 
Heathen Philosophers.—This neces- 
sary consequence of Mr. N’s posi- 
tion, is not however asserted, as a 
fact. It is merely anticipated by 
this author, while Doct. Priestly,— 
after ‘allowing that there is in them 
a greater apparent conformity to the 
world, than is observable in others,’ 
which he thinks is more than coun- 
terbalanced by ‘the spiritual pride 
and bigotry’ of some Trinitarians,— 
very modestly declares, ‘ upon the 
whole I think the moral character of 
the Unitarians in general, approaches 
more nearly to the proper temper of 
the Gospel.” But as others might 
not perhaps agree with him in this 
opinion, he adds, very charitably as 
became his profession, “ the former 
have probably less, and the latter, I 
hope, somewhat more of a real prin- 
ciple of religion, than they seem to 
have.” i 
Ifany thing more were necessary 
to convince a candid person, that the 
virtue of orthodox christians, is to be 
ascribed, in part at least, to their re- 


ligious belief, it would be found in the 


treatise of Mr. Erskine ; where that 
author so beautifully illustrates the 1n- 
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fuence of revealed religion, by shew- 
ing its adaptation to the moral nature 
of man, to his physzcal nature, and 
to the circumstances in which he is 
placed, so that there is an intelligible 
connection between the belief of its 
doctrines and the moral perfection of 
the believer. 

The radical defect in Mr. N.’s sys- 
tem, as exhibited in this publication 
is found in his defective ard erroneous 
views of moral excellence. A use- 
ful, honourable life, flowing princi- 
pally from a wise regard to our own 
real interests, in this world, seems, 
in his view, to constitute moral good- 
ness; and the degree in which it is 
actually found, as the result of the 
active principles of our nature, is to 
be regarded as the standard of moral- 
ity, according to which our censures 
or commendations are to be bestowed 
on those who exceed or fall short of it. 
If such be the nature and the standard 
of moral excellence, it is not difficult 
to prove that men are not totally de- 
praved, nor even “ far gone from ori- 
ginal righteousness,’—and all the 
declarations of the Gospel concern- 
ing the lost and ruined condition of 
fallen-man, are plainly contradictory 
to these first principles of moral Phi- 
losophy. It follows also, from these 
principles, that there is no need of an 
atonemeut for sin, nor for the sancti- 
fying influences of the Holy Spirit, 
nor for a revelation from God, to 
make us acquainted with important 
truths of which we were before ig- 
norant; and with such views of the 
entire uselessness of the atoning sac- 
rifice of Christ, of the influences of 
his spirit, or rather of their inconsist- 
ency with the first principles of Mor- 
al Philosophy, the mind is prepared 
to deny the character and offices of 
the Saviour, the personality and agen- 
cy of the Holy Spirit, while the Scrip- 
tures are regarded as ‘ confirming by 
the highest possible authority,’ to use 
Mr. N.’s own language, ‘the uncer- 
tain deductions of reason.’ But the 
consequence of these views of moral 
excellence which bears most directly 
on the subject under discussion, is 
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their effect on the moral character of 
the person who entertains them. The 
standard of morality with which he is 
to compare his own actions, is too 
low; and the principles themselves 
of his conduct, cannot in their very 
nature produce any exalted virtue— 
any thing which deserves the name of 
christian holiness. ‘The goodness 
which flows from such principles, 
cannot rise higher than its source. 
As it begins in self, so it necessarily 
terminates in self. It never has ex- 
hibited, and never can, any real de- 
votedness of heart, any disinterested 
labours or self-denials—-any thing 
which bears the least resemblance to 
that Divine goodness which the Sa- 
viour of the world manifested when 
he loved us, and gave himself for us. 
Neither do these views suggest any 
means of greatly improving the mor- 
al character of our race. All that 
can be done, even if there were the 
disinterested benevolence which 
would attempt it, would be to shew 
more clearly, that duty and interest 
are the same, and if it were possible, 
to persuade men to act in accordance 
with this belief; at the same time 
these views discountenance, and so 
far as they have power, discourage 
real disinterested virtue, by represent- 
ing it as mere hypocrisy or enthusi- 
asm. ‘That such views of moral ex- 
cellence and all the consequences de- 
duced from them are wholly unscrip- 
tural, we shall not attempt in this 
place to show, if indeed it be not ab- 
surd to suppose that it needs to be 
shown. But that they should be 
presented as an essential part of ‘true 
religion,’ and their claims to be re- 
ceived as such, should be made to de- 
pend on their obvious and unrivalled 
tendency to produce ‘ moral perfect- 
ness’ must be regarded as wonderful. 
If ‘moral perfectness’ be that which 
is presented to our imitation in the 
character of Jesus,—which was pur- 
sued and in a good measure attained 
by his Apostles, and which was en- 
forced by both, as that, ‘image of 
God,’ in which man was at first cre- 
ated, and in which he is renewed in 
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Christ Jesus—then we may confident- 
ly declare, that what Mr. N. has 
set before us as ‘true religion’ 
has no tendency whatever to produce 
moral perfectness, but rather to coun- 
teract and destroy it. 

The space which we have given to 
this pamphlet, is disproportioned, it 
may be thought, to its magnitude and 
importance. The subject of it, how- 
ever, it will be admitted, is of great 
importance: And we would remind 
our readers that though the book is 
small, the Author is‘ Dexter Professor 
of Sacred Literature, in the Universi- 
ty in Cambridge,’—that he has come 
forth with a boldness and violence of 
attack upon the religious opinions of 
New-England, that is novel in this 
country—that he calls loudly upon all 
who think with him, to come out 
with a full avowal and open de- 
fence of their peculiar sentiments, as 
the only method of causing them to 
prevail and to be respected, ascribing 
most charitably, the peculiar gentle- 
ness of spirit and meekness manifest- 
ed in some recent publications in de- 
fence of orthodoxy, to the increasing 
boldness of its adversaries, and final- 
ly that he is well qualified, as he 
seems fully determined to lead the van 
in a continued warfare. He is quali- 
fied for such a station, not only by 
natural boldness and confidence of 
character, and by inveterate hostility 
to orthodox sentiments, but more es- 
pecially by an acquired manner of 
writing, admirably fitted for the part 
he takes in such acontroversy. His 
style possesses the qualities we have 
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er—so carefully are his sentences 
constructed, of inferring it. That 
‘true religion teaches that God is the 
everlasting Friend and Father of his 
creatures ; a God of infinite goodness,’ 
that ¢ duty and interest are the same, 

that ‘good and evil are before us, and 
that it is for us to choose and attain 
which we will,’ are all or nearly all 
the truths—‘ the great, all-important 
truths’ which constitute true religion, 

and to which such a wonderful effica. 
cy, is attributed—if they could be 
brought to operate, unmiugled with 
the counteracting errors of orthodoxy, 

At least, these are all the truths, 

which he lets his readers know that 
he believes, and consequently all that 
he is under obligation to defend. 
His method of attacking the doctrines 
which he does not believe, has been 
considered. It is no secret, that such 
a method of writing gives great ad- 
vantages to a controversialist who 
aims only at victory. It places his 
antagonist in the condition in which 
our fathers were placed, when they 
found themselves surrounded by an 
enemy whose darts they felt, while 
they were unable to discover and at- 
tack the foe,—an enemy too, who 
well knew, that if he were discovered 
he had nothing save his person that 
he cared to defend. ‘The man who 
undertakes to defend a precious treas- 
ure, which he has taken no pains to 
conceal, wages unequal warfare with 
one who is unembarrassed and has 
nothing to defend, and nothing to lose. 
But we trust that impartial readers 
will not mistake the stratagems of 
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heard commended as the highest e<- 
cellence in diplomatic communica- 
tions—a degree of abstractness in 
what he asserts, that is almost inca- 
pable of specific application, and 
gives unlimited space for selecting 
points of defence, while his language 
of attack is sufficiently plain and for- 
cible. Our meaning will be illustra- 
ted by a reference to the fact that in 
all his ‘rant and rhapsody,’ concern- 
ing ‘true religion,’ he has never once 
told his readers what he means by 
true religion, nor given them the pow- 


the assailant, for the strength of his 
positions or the goodness of his cause ; 
nor look with complacency upon one 
who hopes for victory, by refusing 
faitly to meet his opponent on the 
open ground of truth and manly dis- 
cussion. From a full and thorough 
examination, the doctrines of true 
religion have nothing to fear. It 
will only evince more clearly their 
truth, their excellence, and their un- 
rivalled tendency to promote the ho- 
liness and happiness of men. 
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Anniversary of the School at Corn- 
wall.—-On Wednesday, the 15th ult. 
the annual exhibition of the school at 
Corowall took place, under circum- 
stances peculiarly favourable. The day 
was fine ; and a large concourse of 
strangers, Clergymen and others, from 
the surrounding towns, testified by 
their presence, the deep interest taken 
by the Christian public in this benevo- 
lent institution. A sermon was preach- 
ed by the Rev. Mr. Burt of New- 
Marlborough, Mass. from 1 Cor. xiii. 
1, 2, 3, illustrating the position that the 
greatest attainments without piety, are 
destitute of personal advantage. After 
the sermon, the youth of the school 
spoke a variety of single pieces of their 
own composition, both in their native 
tongues and inthe English language. 
The assembly were gratified in hear- 
ing youth from seven different heathen 
nations, exhibit specimens of their va- 
rious languages and modes of oratory, 
Cherokee, Choctaw, Tuscarora, O- 
whyhean, ‘Tahaitan, New-Zealand, 
and Chinese. We were much struck 
with the variety and melody of the in- 
flections of voice that entered into the 
speech of the New Zealander, which 
seemed not a peculiarity of the speak- 
er, but a constituent part of the lan- 
guage, and whicli adapted it, more 
than we had conceived to be the case 
with any language of savage nations, 
to the expression of the more refined 
and tender emotions and passions of 
our nature. The English composi- 
tions of the more advanced pupils, 
though, as was to be expected of those 
who have so recently entered upon 
habits of composition—destitute in a 
measure of originality, exhibited the 
gleanings of much native force of 
talent, and proofs of good advance- 
ment in their studies ; and the truths 
of Christianity, falling from the lips of 
those who were recently in heathen 
darkness, and whose kindred we seem- 
ed to see still groping in thick dark- 
ness, told us of the triumphant power 
of the Gospel to elevate those nations 
to true knowledge and holiness, and 
moved our hearts todeeper desires to 
rescue them from their moral ruin, and 
to more fervent prayers, for the pros- 





perity of a school, designed to aid in 
the good work of evangelizing them 
and other heathen nations. 


Proposals have been issued for pub- 
lishing at Andover, Bellermann’s Bib- 
lical Geography, translated from the 
German by James Marsh, A. M. and 
Richard C. Morse, A. M. and accom- 
panied with maps. 


A translation of Jahn’s Archeologia 
Biblica is also preparing for publica- 
tion, and is said to be in a state of for- 
wardness. 


The Rev. Jeremiah Chaplin is elec- 
ted President of the Literary and 
Theological Seminary at Waterville, 
Me. The second Wednesday of Au- 
gustis the day fixed upon for his in- 
duction into office. The Trustees have 
determined to erect another College 
edifice 80 feet by 40. 


Continent of New South Iceland.— 
In a late New-London paper, there is 
the following statement: ‘We have 
been tavoured with interesting particu- 
lars respecting a Southern Continent, 
by Capt. Nathaniel B. Palmer, of the 
sloop James Monroe, lately arrived at 
Stonington, from the South Shet- 
lands. 

Capt. Palmer proceeded in the 
James Monroe, from the Shetland 
Isles, to the continent, and coasted it, 
from abreast of the Isles to the East- 
ward, as far as 44 west longitude, 
keeping as near to the shore as the 
edge of the firm ice would admit. At 
some places, he could coast along 
shore ; at other parts, he could not ap- 
proach nearer the shore than from one 
to six leagues, owing to the firm and 
fast ice 3 alihough it was midsummer 
there, being in November, December 
and January. 

In 61 41 S. lat. 4527 W. long. from 
Greenwich, the coast was clear of firm 
ice, and here they discovered a fine 
harbor, lying about one mile within the 
entrance of Washington Strait, which 
harbor was named Palmer’s Harbour, 
where he came to anchor. He found 
not the least appearance of vegetation 
on the land, excepting the winter 
mors. Neither did he discover there 
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any animals, only a few Sea Leopards, 
beautifully spotted. Of birds, there 
were Penguins, Port Egmont, or Sea 
Hens, White Pigeons and Gulls. 
There is now vo doubt, that there 
exists a South Continent, and that capt. 
Cook’s “ Southern Thule” belongs to 
it. Capt. Palmer could discern the 
mountains covered with snow, in the 
interior, as he sailed along the coast.’ 


Dr. Morrison, the missionary, is pub- 
lishing, at Macao, a Dictionary of the 
Chinese language—to consist of three 
parts ; first, Chinese and English ar- 
ranged according to the Radicals ; 
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next, English and Chinese ; and last. 
ly, Chinese and English arranged aj. 
phabetically. Dr. M. has been direct. 
ing his attention to the collection anq 
preparation of the materials, during the 
last thirteen years. The East India 
company has undertaken the expense 
of printing and paper for an edition of 
750 copies. 


It is provosed to establish a College 
of a religious as wellas literary charac. 
ter, in the western part of North-Car. 
Olina. Lincolnton has _ been deter. 
mined on as the place, and twenty-five 
Trustees have been appointed. 





List of New Publications. 


RELIGIOUS. 

Memorial of a Revival ; a Sermon, 
delivered in Farmiugton, at the anni- 
versary thanksgiving, Dec. 6, 1821; 
with an Appendix. By Noah Porter. 

A plain short Catechism for coloured 
people ; to which are added several 
hymns on various subjects. Charles- 
ton, S.C. 

A Discourse, the substance of which 
was delivered in Woodbridge, N. J. 
Dec. 18, 1821, the day of public 
Thanksgiving and Prayer; appointed 
by the Governor of the state of New- 
Jersey. By M. Bruen. 

A Dissertatien on the importance 
of Biblical Literature. By Charles 
Hodge, A. M. Teacher of the Original 


Languages of Scripture, in the Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Presbyterian 
Church at Princeton. 

A Sermon, addressed to the Legis- 
lature of the state of Connecticut, at 
the annual Election in New-Haven, 
May 1, 1822. By Thomas Church 
Brownell, D. D. LL. D. Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
Divcess of Connecticut. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Travels in New-England and New- 
York; by Timothy Dwight, S. T. D.; 
LL. D. vol IV. New-Haven. 

Letters on practical subjects from a 
Clergyman of Neaw-England to his 
daughter. Hartford, 1822. 





Keligious YFntelligence. 


Efforts for evangelizing the Jews.— 
It is a matter of equal regret and won- 
der that the state of the people to 
whom of old pertained ‘ the adoption 
and the glory, and the covenants, and 
the giving of the law, and the service 
of God,and the promises, and of whom 
as concerning the flesh Christ came,”— 
should for so many ages have awaken- 
ed no more interest and exertion on 
the part of Christians. But the period 
of insensibility aud inaction is past. 
In 1808, a society was formed in Lon- 
don, for “ promoting christianity a- 
mong the Jews.” This association, al- 





though consisting of highly respectable 
characters, for several years accom- 
pawn but little, except deriving 

nowledge from experience, and lay- 
ing the foundation for future opera- 
tions. From the last report presented 
at the annual meeting, held May 2d, 
1821, it appears that the state of the 
society is promising, both from the in- 
creased countenance and exertions of 
patrons at home, and the prospect of 
usefulness abroad. A _ considerable 
number of auxiliary associations were 
formed, in the United kingdom, the 
last year. The ladies are exerting 
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their influence and working with their 
hands, for the support of the cause ; 
and a large proportion of the Society’s 
annual reccipts consists of contribu- 
tions obtained through their means. 
Whether British ladies preceded 
American female christians in syste- 
matic exertions for charitable pur- 
poses, or not, they are evidently emu- 
lating them. The income of the So- 
ciety the last year was about eleven 
thousand pounds sterling, and its ex- 
penditure over thirteen. The agents 
sent out to facilitate the acecomplish- 
ment of its ends, haye experienced the 
kindest reception and the most liberal 
encouragement. And universally as 
the objects and principles of the Socie- 
ty have become more extensively 
known and better understood, it has 
received a proportional increase of 
support. This is true ofall judicious 
and well managed charities of the pres- 
ent day. The Society supports “ the 
Jewish Expositor,” a periodical pub- 
lication; has a chapel established, 
where christian worship is regularly 
performed,—other appropriate build- 
ings and schools in which are taught 
about one hundred children of Jewish 
arents. A Seminary has lately been 
established for the instruction of Mis- 
sionaries to the Jews,—of which the 
Rev. Edwin Jacob, of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, has been appointed 
Snperintendant,—with four students 
under his care, and the expectation of 
two from Berlin, being soon added to 
the number. The candidates for ad- 
mission into the Seminary, are requir- 
ed to be young men of competent tal- 
ents and supposed piety,—and are to 
be instructed in the Scriptures—with 
special attention to the points at issue 
between Jews and Christians,—and in 
the Hebrew, Greek and Latin lan- 
guages,—and with such modern lan- 
guages as may be necessary to qualify 
them for their respective destinations. 

Nearly 250,000 religious tracts and 
cards have been published and distri- 
buted. 7000 copies of the New Tes- 
tament io German and Biblical He- 
brew, have been circulated,—besides 
200 copies of the Hebrew prophets, 
1000 of the Epistle to the Hebrews, in 
Biblical Hebrew, and 400 of the Gos- 
pels in German Hebrew. These have 
been transmitted to the various places 
most frequented by the Jews on the 
Continent of Europe,—to Madrass, 
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Calcutta, Bencoolen Sidney, New 
South Wales, Malta, Leghorn, Gibral- 
tar, and Boston in the U.S. A trans- 
lation of the New Testament into the 
dialect of the Polish Jews, has been 
completed by the Rev. Mr. Solomon. 

The readiness of the Jews to receive 
christian instruction is continually be- 
coming more and more extensive and 
apparent. And in many places where 
the parents themselves do not dare to 
make a public profession of christiani- 
ty, they do not object, but rather wish, 
“ that their children should be taught 
the facts and principles of the christian 
religion.” The teachers of youth espe- 
cially, it is generally reported, are 
searching and meditating, and the 
greater part of them historically con- 
vinced that Jesus of Nazareth is the 
promised Messiah. They are to a 
great extent desirous after a purer 
knowledge, and their prejudices on 
the decrease. 

The New Testament is actually read 
in a large number of Jewish families— 
many of the heads of which are con- 
vinced of the truth, and only kept back 
by the fear of men from coming open- 
ly forward to avow it. Several of 
these declared, ‘“ we really believe, 
that if our Rabbies were convinced of 
the truth of the New Testament, and 
would confess Jesus to be the Messiah, 
of one hundred Jewish families, who 
live in the town, (where we do) not 
ten would remain Jews.” But this 
fear, however extensive and powerful, 
has not prevented all among them 
from openly espousing the cause of 
Christ. There are not a few recent in- 
stances of their embracing christianity 
at Hamburgh, Amsterdam, Frankfort, 
Esslingen, Wurtenburg, Leipsic and 
Berlin. These consist of women, chil- 
dren, schoolmasters and soa e men of 
distinguished talents, learning and opu- 
lence. At Breslaw alone, thirty fami- 
lies have received christian baptism,— 
and many are ready to follow their ex- 
ample. Some of the speculative cast, 
begin to predict “that the next gene- 
ration of the Jews will all enter the 
christian church.” An expectation is 
rising, strengthening and extending 
among them, that a “ general conver- 
sion of the Jews is really very near at 
hand.” This opinion is grounded on 
the fact, “that the Lord has raised a 
spirit of compassion and loye towards 
this so long time neglected and ope 
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pressed people ;” so that itis notin 
on ecity, or one country only, that ac- 
tive care is taken for their temporal 
and eternal happiness; but in many 
countries, nay, in different parts of the 
world. 

The Jews are an interesting people ; 
their situation is affecting ; they have 
a claim on christians, enforced by the 
word and the providence of God. There 
is peculiar encouragement to labour 
for their conversion,x— because as the 
event is predicted, the labour will not, 
cannot be in vain io the Lord. 

Christians in our own Country, are 
not altogether inattentive to this sub- 
ject. Associations and exertions, as 
wellas prayers, are multiplying and 
extending. Their history has been 
written by a distinguished female au- 
thor of our own country. For several 
years a society for their benefit has ex- 
isted in the metropolis of New-Eng- 
land,—which has made repeated re- 
mittances to that in London. Others 
have been formed since,—and one has 
recently been organized in this city, 
for the purpose. The plan ofa spe- 
cial coalition between the active 
frivads of the Jews in America and in 


for the maintenance and education of 
this gentleman for the work to which 
he is devoted.” Their address and 
Mr. Jadownisky’s address—with seve. 
ral letters from the German Count, 
have been printed and are before the 
public. Christians must view with pe- 
culiar interest, every movement and 
indication relative to this subject. We 
bid God speed to those who are en. 
gaged in the benevolent enterprize,— 
and ask in their behalf the prayers of 
all christians, for the effusion of God's 
holy spirit,—concluding in the lan- 
guage ofthe Report, alluded to at the 
beginning of this article. “To this 
only can your Committee look for any 
adequate success to the endeavours, 
either of this Society, or of any of the 
Societies engaged in the glorious work 
of evangelizing the world. It is their 
full persuasion, that in proportion asa 
spirit of prayer for the fulfilment of the 
ivine promises relative to the last and 
great out-pouring of the spirit, shall 
prevail in the church,—in that propor- 
tion wi!] the day of promised and pre- 
dicted blessings to Jews and Gentiles, 
be accelerated in its approach.” 
Mr. Lewis Way, known for his ac- 
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tive and unwearied exertions for the 
spiritual benefit of this people, in some 
observations lately published, on “ the 
latter rain,” argues that the conversion 
of the Jews to christianity, will precede 
the fulness of the Gentiles; and that 
christians therefore ought to pray for 
the former event as introductory to the 
latter. To carry this into effect, he 
thus concludes. “I would suggest the 
expediency of appropriating the Jew’s 
Sabbath to this specific object: it be- 


Europe, ts under particular considera- 
tion. The subject is committed to the 
© American Society for ameliorating 
the condition of the Jews,”—which 
owes its existence to the influence and 
benevolence of the late venerable 
President Boudinot. Mr. Jadownisky, 
an interesting christian Jew, arrived in 
this country some months since, as a 
special ageot from a distinguished no- 
bleman in Germany, Abelherdt, Count 
von der Recke. The Count sent an 
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address to the Directors of the Ameri- 
can Society, announcing the efforts he 
4s now making in behalf of converted 
Jews, and soliciting the countenance 
and co-operation of the board. The 
proposal is to colonize them some- 
where in this*tountry,—probably in 
Pennsylvania, on the lands bequeath- 
ed by Dr. Boudinot. Mr. Jadownis- 
ky brought over with him, testimoni- 
als tu the excellence of his character, 
and has given proof of his talents since 
he came among us. He is twenty- 
two years of age, and ardently pursu- 
ing studies to qualify him for the min- 
istry of the gospel, as a messenger of 
mercy to the house of his fathers. The 
Directors of the American Society 
“have undertaken, in hopes of aid 
from the christian public, to provide 





gins on Friday at sunset, and ends at 
the same time on Saturday. Some 
portion of this day should be hence- 
forth solemnly set apart and devoted 
to secret meditation and _ seriptural 
exercises, having for their object the 
history and mystery of the literal Is- 
rael of Gud. Let the subject of eve- 
ning and morning admonition and in- 
tercession be taken from those histori- 
cal, prophetical and doctrinal parts of 
the Old and New Testaments, which 
bring before us the conduct of a peo- 
ple, called of God, chosen of God, be- 
loved of God; a people forsaken of 
man, rejected of man, and hated of 
man ; a people in every respect, won- 
derful from their beginning hitherto,— 
wonderful in their origin, wonderful in 
their continuance ; wonderful in theft 
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destiny: a people, in whom we see, 
as in a mirror, what nature is; a peo- 

le, in whom will be exhibited, as ina 
model, what grace can do. Let these 
meditations and instructions be ac- 
companied by a morning and evening 
sacrifice of secret and social prayer. 
Thus may every Friday be a Good 
Friday, and every Saturday an Easier 
Eve.” 

BOMBAY. 


The missionaries at this station in 
their joint letter, dated July 1, 1821. 
mention the arrival of Mr. Garrett 
from Ceylon to take charge of the 
priuting establishment. The follow- 
ing paragraph at the close of this let- 
ter,on the “importance of a native 
mission College,” we most cordially 
recommend, as worthy the particular 
attention of the friends of missions. 

“Within the last half year, our 
thoughts have been much directed to 
the above class of children, and we 
are more and more impressed with the 
importance of endeavoring to raise 
fromamong them some future mission- 
aries for India. When we consider 
the great expense, at which we have 
been educated and sent hither ; the 
expense that is absolutely necessary to 
our support; the difficulties of acquir- 
ing accurately a foreign pronunciation; 
the time that is spent in doing this; 
the peculiar uncertainty of our lives ;— 
all these, and many other considera- 
tions, lead us ardently to wish, that a 
provision might be made for the in- 
struction of missionaries in thiscountry. 
There are many boys, who might be 
obtained and educated. The language 
of the people is their language; the 
country is their country. ‘They are at- 
tached to no community ; have no 
high expectations in regard to pecun- 
lary emolument; and have no false 
systems of faith to shake off. They 
will not be regarded with that jealousy 
by government, with which foreigners 
are ; nor will they be liable to be sent 
away from the country. We do not 
mention this subject as a new one, ei- 
ther to ourselves, or our patrons ; but 
we cannot forbear repeating its impor- 
tance. From what Christian coun- 
try, or countries, we ask, are mission- 
aries to come, who will be adequate to 
the wants of this people? From what 
treasury are they to be supported? It 
must never be forgotten, that a capital 
ebject of missionary exertion is, to put 
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the heathen into a way of teaching them- 
selves.” 


PALESTINE MISSION. 


The intelligence in our last number 
from this interesting field of opera- 
tions, was down to Nov. 22d. Messrs. 
Parsons and Fisk, in a letter dated 
Smyrna, Dec. 15th, say—* If, howev- 
er, you ask us, after the events of the 
past year, what are now our feelings, 
our resolutions, and our expectations, 
We are constrained to answer, we nev- 
er loved our work more sincerely than 
we do now; we never felt a more con- 
soling conviction, that we are in the 
field where our Lord and master 


~would have us labour ; we never enter- 


tained more confident hopes of useful- 
ness and ultimate success. Still we 
desire to feel, that we are nothing, and 
that our fondest wishes may be disap- 
pointed.” 


SANDWICH ISLANDS MISSION. 


Letters have been received from 
this mission, dated three months later 
than the last published. A church had 
been erected at Woahoo, and was 
completed in September. The mis- 
sion continued prosperous. 

By the late arrival at Nantucket of 
the ship Globe, Capt. Gardner, we are 
enabled to add the following impor- 
tant facts and disinterested testimony 
to the utility of this mission. ‘“ The 
Sandwich Islands are now becoming a 
place of great commerce, and the Na- 
tives making rapid strides towards civ- 
ilization. From the frequent visits 
they have had of late years from Ame- 
ricans and English, they are daily as- 
suming their manners and customs, 
and abolishing their own. No longer 
is seen the bow or thespear—no more 
is heard the shrill sound of the War 
Conch, or the agonizing shrieks of the 
victim prepared for the sacrifice. Su- 
perstition is done away—idolatry has 
ceased ; the ‘ church going bell’ is now 
heard to break on the stillness of the 
Sabbath; and the cheering rays of 
Christianity have already begun to 
beam on these children of nature.— 
There are now residing amongst them 
several of the Missionary Society from 
the United States, with their wives 
and families: there isa school kept by 
them, and a number of the rising gen- 
eration are taught the arts of reading, 
writing, drawing, &c. which, together 
with the exemplary conduct of ail the 
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society, the moral and religious pre- 
cepts delivered by the Rev. Mr. Bing- 
ham, and the Rev. Mr. Thurston in 
the church, ts daily increasing amongst 
those children of nature a high sense of 
moral rectitude.” 


South Africa.—The labours of the 
Rev. Dr. Philip, at Cape-Town, have 
been very much blessed there. Mr. 
Beck’s labours among the Dutch 1n- 
habitants of the Toan, as well as 
among ihe slaves, have been crowned 
with the blessing of the Almighty. 

At the Paarl, where are 5,000 hea- 
then inhabitants, the attendance on the 
means of grace continues to increase. 


Russia.—Drs. Patterson and Hen- 
derson, write from Siberia, that there 
are at present as fair prospects of suc- 
cess among the Calmucs as can rea- 
souabiy be expected, and the circum- 
stance that the Brethren’s. mission 
among them has already been blessed 
for the saving conversion of some of 
them, is calculated to strenthen these 
hopes. 

CHEROKEES, (TEN.) 
Creek Path. 


Extract of a letter recently received 
from Mrs. Potter, at Creek Path. 


After some general remarks res- 
pecting the rapid progress made by 
the Cherokees towards civilization, 
Mrs. P. proceeds:— 

“ Two years since, Creek Path was 
a place of the grossest ignorance. The 
Saviour’s name had scarcely been 
heard among the people. They pass- 
ed their time in idleness and dissipa- 
tion; and most of those who were clad 
at all, were covered with rags. The 
Sabbath was known but by few. and 
these had been taught by the whites to 
consider it a holy-day. But now, how 
changed the scene! many of them 
have become sober and industrious. 
They assemble regularly on the Sab- 
bath for the worship of God, and man- 
ifest a tender solicitude for the welfare 
of their immortal souls. Their dress, 
though coarse, is very neat and becom- 
ing. Seldom is a dirty garb seen in 
our little sanctuary. They frequently 
speak of their former ways of living, 
and express much gratitude that mis- 
sionaries have been sent to teach them 
better things. Much good was effect- 
ed here, by the disinterested exertions 
of Mr. Butrick. God was pleased to 
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bless his labors, and to give him, as we 
trust, ‘ some souls as seals of his min- 
istry.” These are our consolations 
and joys. With them we sit down to 
commemorate the Saviour’s dying 
love, and find the seasons precious: 
with thern we bow before the throne 
of God, and supplicate his mercies, and 
with them join in the song of solemn 
praise.” 


Brainerd.—It is always interesting, 
peculiarly so to Americans, in regard 
to the Aborigines of this country, to 
observe a nation emerging from a state 
of barbarism under the united influence 
of civilization and christianity. The 
extract which follows illustrates this 
progress under the combined operation 
of these causes. It is from the Jour- 
nal of a person who resided some time 
at Brainerd, and was written without 
a view to publication. Such an arti- 
cle ought to be read, particularly by 
the politicians and statesmen of our 
country. “Some of the Indians are 
said to live in very decent style, culti- 
vate their lands, and keep good tables. 
Two Cherokees, by the name of Van, 
have built good brick houses, and an- 
other Cherokee, who would imitate 
the missionaries in all which they do, 
has built him a house in exact imita- 
tion of theirs. A pious man from Geor- 
gia, four years ago, passed through the 
nation, and again, last year: he says, 
“their improvement is astonishing.” 
The missionaries are richly compen- 
sated for all their trials, in knowing 
that a nation are reaping, not only 
temporal, but eternal benefit, through 
their exertions.” Father Hoyt says, 
nothing of any consequence transpires 
at the mission, but itis known through 
the nation in three days. Circumstan- 
ces, little thought of by ourselves, 
would excite much interest and obser- 
vation through the land. The mis- 
sionary has hardly time to reflect on 
the eminence on which he stands. 

“ Civilization, and a knowledge of 
the Scriptures will, doubtless, dispel 
the mist which has so long hung over 
these nations, and show them tu be not 
inferior to any other people. Their 
lands are now divided into counties ; 
judges are appointed, and courts held. 
Judge Brown was once at Brainerd, 
while I was there. He possessed no 
small degree of unaffected dignity. I 
saw his niece, Delilah Fields, a girl not 
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twelve years old, make coffee, and 
prepare him a breakfast in good style, 
and then wait on the table. 

« J saw but one intoxicated person, 
and did not hear an oath from a Cher- 
okee during the term of three months.” 


CHEROKEES OF THE ARKANSAW. 
Dwight.—It appears that Mr. Wash- 


burn, one of the missionaries at this 
station, has had an interview with John 
Jolly, and two other chiefs. ‘“ They 
were very urgent for the commence- 
ment of our school, and very particu- 
jar in their inquiries relative to the 
progress of the establishment, and all 
the concerns of the mission. They 
expressed the fullest confidence in us 
and in our patrons at the north ;—re- 
newed the assurances of their protec- 
tion of the mission, and their friendly 
co-operation in all our benevolent de- 
signs. Jolly expressed a strong desire 
that our mission might be a means of 
great good to his people, whom he 
wished to see ‘walking in the best 
way.’ He hoped that this part of the 
tribe would shortly be as far advanced 
in civilization and its attendant bless- 
ings, as their brethren in the old na- 
tion. They are about sending a dele- 
gation to Washington, and they prom- 
ised usa visit before that time, that 
they might be able to tell their great 
father, the President, “ good words of 
us,” 


Chickasaws.—The Synod of S. Car- 
olina and Georgia have established a 
mission at Monroe, Alabama, among 
this tribe of Indians, of which the Rev. 
Mr. Stuart is superintendant. The 
population of the Chickasaws is about 
7000. Their country is included with- 
in the chartered limits of the states of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi and 
Alabama. This is a promising field 
for benevolent exertions—but the mis- 
sion is at present greatly embarrassed 
for the want of funds. 


Union Mission.—A letter from the 
superintendant to the Domestic Sec- 
retary, consists chiefly of an aecount 
of the war between the Cherokees and 
Osages, and the defeat of the latter by 
the former. The Osages are dissatis- 
fied with Major Bradford, the Ameri- 
can commander at Fort Smith, be- 
cause he let the Cherokees pass to at- 
tack them, when he had previously 
promised to do all he could to keep 
them back. It does not appear, that 


Major B., however disposed he may 
have been to do it, had any authority 
to prevent the Indians from going to 
war. The writer observes in conclu- 
sion, “our hearts were never more 
closely bound to the missionary work, 
than they are at the present moment. 
The Family are united and happy.” 


Another letter from the same to the 
same, dated Dec. 26, we give entire, 
as published. 

“Dear Str—The health of the 
Family is almost entirely confirmed. 
The war is still going on. We cannot 
predict the consequences of this bloody 
contest. Weare daily talking among 
ourselves about the way to obtain 
more of the Osage children. We 
can say to them in the words of the 
Gospel—Come for all things are now 
ready. Brother Woodruff made them 
a visit last week. He was much affec- 
ted with a sight of their poverty. He 
rode over in company with the father 
of the children who are with us. On 
their arrival, the father told the Osa- 
ges how well his children were fed and 
clothed, and how fast they learned to 
speak the American language. Cla- 
more, the principal chief, was exceed- 
ingly pleased with the account, and 
said—* [ wish that the war was over, 
that I might send my children there 
also.” 


Great Osage Mission.—It appears 
by a letter from Dr. Belcher to the 
Domestic Secretary, that almost all of 
the Missionary family had been @ll with 
the intermittent fever. “ Seldom, dur- 
ing a period of three months, were 
there at any one time, more than three 
or four adults able to attend to busi- 
ness.” But the whole, at that time, 
(Dec. 21) were rapidly regaining their 
health. Several of the tribe had call- 
ed and offered their children, expres- 
sing a wish that they might be taught 
to read and to live like white people. 

Messrs. Chapman, Pixley and Re- 
qua, the elder, were studying the Os- 
age language; had finished a dictiona- 
ry, and the most important parts of a 
grammar, and were beginning to at- 
tend to the construction of sentences. 


Tuscarora Mission.—At the com- 
munion, the first Sabbath in February, 
four young men were added to the 
church, and three of them baptized. 
An offending sister, after a suspension 
of two years, had been restored to the 
Church, with marks of true penitence. 
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In addition to those who have uni- 
ted with the church, there are several 
who manifest more or less anxiety 
about their salvation. Some of them 
appear to be determined to seek the 
Lord. [I think, on the whole, that 
there is reason to believe that the Spi- 
rit of God is still working among this 
people. 

The school is in a more promising 
state than it has been for some time 
past. 


Bible Societies.—Virginia Bible So- 
ciety, held iis 9th Anniversary, May 2. 
1106 Bibles and Testaments have been 
distributed the last year,—and 11,133 
since the formation of the Swciety. 
Every member is pledged on tbe prin- 
ciple of consistency, to be birnself an 
attentive reader of the Scriptures, and 
to persuade others to do the same by 
al! the influence of his exampie and ex- 
hortatious. 


At the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society, which was held 
in New-York the 9th inst. the ven- 
erable John Jay was elected Presi- 
dent. By the annual report it appear- 
ed, that during the last year, there 
were printed by the labors of the So- 
ciety, 15,625 English Bibles, 17,500 
Testaments, 3,250 Spanish Testa- 
ments, and 250 German Bibles—total 
$8,625, which added to the numbers 
before reported, make a total of 268,- 
177 Bibles and Testaments printed, or 
obtained for circulation during the first 
six years of the Institution. The whole 
number of Auxiliary Societies is 300— 
60 of which were added the last year. 


New-York Marine Bible Society, on 
the evening of April 10th. held its 6th 
Anniversary. The annual report was 
read by the Rev. Samuel Nott, Jun. 
and several appropriate addresses de- 
livered. The Society has distributed 
$769 bibles and 209 testaments. The 
following facts, taken from the report, 
deserve to be extensively known and 
long remembered, to encourage in- 
creased exertions of the kind. “ As 
the Agent of the Board was, not long 
since, passing by a ship lately return- 
ed from the Baltic sea, he was accost- 
ed by the Captain, who was desirous 
of communicating to him the history 
of the Bibles furnished to his ship at 
the commencement of her voyage. 
All on board but the second mate were 
then exceedingly profane. Soon after 
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leaving the Hook he distributed the 
Bibles. Before he arrived at Peters- 
burgh, he did not hear a profane word 
uttered on board. A visible reforma.- 
tion continued during their stay jp 
port, and on the passage home. When 
he was entering the port of New-York 
his crew all came aft and begged earn. 
estly to be shipped for another voyage, 
When they were paid off, they took all 
the Bibles on board, and paid for them 
which money the captain handed to 
yceur agent.” 

“ During the past year, one Cap. 
tain has called twice to pay for Bibles 
formerly received, and to obtain more. 
The last time he stated, that one crew 
had then sailed with him four voy- 
ages in succession, when formerly he 
had never been able to retain a crew 
for more than one voyage. This 
jiadge for the better, he attributed 
altogether to reading the Bible.” 


Missionary Societies.—* The annual 
meeting of the Richmond African Bap- 
tist Missionary Society—was beid on 
Monday the 8th jast. at 11 o’clock, in 
the First Baptist meeting-house in this 
city. A large number of coloured 
people were present, probably two 
thousand ; and the heart of the phi- 
lanthropist and Christian must have 
been gratified to witness the orderly 
deportment and christian zeal evinced 
on this occasion. 

Rev. Colston M. Waring, a pious, 
warm-hearted coloured man, from Pe- 
tersburgh, preached from Isaiah Isii. 
10. After which a collection was ta- 
ken on behalf of the Society. The 
amount of money subscribed during 
the day was $81,63. 

*“ This Society was formed in the 
spring of 1815, with the sole object, of 
sending persons of colour as missiona- 
ries to Africa, since which time they 
have collected nearly $1000, About 
two thirds of this sum has been ex- 
pended in the outfit of Messrs. Lott 
Cary, and Colin Teage, of this city, 
who are now on the coast of Africa. 
Whether the hopes of the friends of 
these persons, in regard to their suc- 
cess in Africa, are to be realized or 
not, remains for time and the purposes 
of Infinite wisdom to unfold. But the 
promises, that in the Redeemer, ‘all 
the families of the earth shall be bless- 
ed” ‘That Ethiopia shail soon stretch 
out her hands unto God,’ remain un- 
alterably the same. And the period 
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must at no distant date arrive, when 
neither the sultry heat of the climate, 
por the barbarous manners of the peo- 

le, will prevent the Word of life from 
spreading throughout the numerous 
tribes of the interior of Africa. O! for 
fervent prayer and united exertions for 
the accomplishment of such desirable 
objects.” 


A Female Benevolent Society has 
been formed at Creek path, a mission- 
ary station among the Cherokees. It 
consists of fourteen members, who pay 
annually half a dollar a piece,—which 
is devoted to educating young men for 
ministers and missionaries. Thus the 
once barren waste is beginning to bear 
fruit and cast its offerings into the trea- 
sury of the Lord. The bread cast 
upon the waters returns after not ma- 
ny days. 

A Palestine Masonic Missionary So- 
ciety has been formed at Louisville, 
(Ken.) “the object of which is to as- 
sist in spreading the holy scriptures in 
those countries whence they were 
received, and particularly in the holy 
city Jerusalem.” 

‘A Domestic Missionary Society, 
has lately been incorporated by the 
Legislature of New-York, for the reli- 
gious improvement of those among its 
citizens who are unable to provide 
spiritual instruction for themselves. 
The object contemplated, is to con- 
centrate the funds ofthe different so- 
cieties which are scattered over the 
State, and to place the general man- 
agement of Domestic Missionary ope- 
rations under the direction of a single 
Board of Trustees.’ 


Sabbath Schools.—-The Sabbath 
School Society for Ireland, has 1091 
schools, and 113,525 scholars. The 
good effects of these schools are ex- 
tensive and apparent. Habits of order, 
Cleanliness and industry have been 
formed. ‘ The children who, at their 
first admission into the school, return- 
ed the kind questions of their teacher 
with a vacant stare, or a sullen scowl, 
soon learn to consider their superior 
as their friend—to know that his ap- 
probation is to be sought, and his re- 
proof avoided. The sense of decency 
and propriety which the children thus 
acquire is spread through the little cir- 
cle at home—it influences their par- 
ents—it is communicated to their 
weekly associates,—it regulates their 
-¢Onduct on the Sabbath. The spirit 
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of improvement which has been ex- 
cited in the Sabbath school, has fre- 
quently been felt through all the rela- 
tions of life. Parents have borne wit- 
ness to the increased attention and ube- 
dience of their now dutiful children ; 
masters have stated the improvement 
of their servants, and parochial minis- 
ters have borne their important testi- 
monyto the increased attention with 
which their instruction has been re- 
ceived, and the addition which has 
been made to their congregations, by 
the attendance of the children and their 
families.’ 

These are the never-failing effects of 
Sabbath Schools—when judiciously 
couducted for any considerable length 
oftime. Such facts, derived from ex- 
perience, are worthy the particular at- 
tention not only of christians and par- 
ents,—but ofall rulers, magistrates and 
patriots. An important service is in 
this way rendered to the community 
and country at large. 


The following extract of a letter 
from Rev. W. Goodell, missionary, 
dated Louisville, (Ken.) Feb. 22, 1822, 
shows what a blessing Sabbath schools 
have already proved to the world.— 

“How flourish your Sabbath 
Schools? For your encouragement, I 
state the following facts; in the ac- 
count of a revival in the state of New- 
York, it is stated, that of thirty-five, 
who were hopeful sharers in the work, 
twenty-seven belonged to the Sabbath 
School in that place. Of one hundred 
persons, who united with a chureh in 
the course of a single year, ninety-eight 
had enjoyed the blessings of Sabbath 
School instruction. It is said, that of 
all the Missionaries who have gone 
from Great Britain to the heathen lands, 
nineteen twentieths of them became pi- 
ous at Sabbath Schools; and that of or- 
thodox ministers there, who are under 
40 years of age, more than two thirds 
of them became pious at Sabbath 
Schools. Henderson and Patterson, 
who have done wonders on the conti- 
nent in regard to the Bible cause, both 
received their first religious impres- 
sions at Sabbath Schoois. The cele- 


brated Dr. Morrisson, Missionary in 
China, who has recently translated 
the whole Bible into Chinese, a lan- 
guage spoken by near 300,000,000 of 
people, became pious at a Sabbath 
School. O who can tell how many 
Brainerds, and Buchanans, and Morrijs- 
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half the people are supplied with 
preaching of any description. Chris. 
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ons, and Harriet Newels, God is train- 
ing in these schovlsto become the bles- 
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sed instruments of renovatiug the 
world, in which we dwell!” 


‘It is stated by one of the Trustees of 
the free school in New-York, that 
there had not been an instance of any 
boy or girl, who had been taught in 
their school for mutual instruction, 
having been arraigned before any 
court, charged with any criminal of- 
fence. This is a fact worth all the 
speculation in the world. It is a great 
and decided argument in favour of 
these schooijs, which are moral nurse- 
ries, and are, as is fully believed, doing 
more to ameliorate the condition of 

ersons in humble life, and instilling 
pabits of industry, obedience to the 
laws, and reverence of God, than all 
other means whatever.” 


LONDON TRACT SOCIETY. 


Extract of a letter to the Secretary, from 
~ a Minister on the sea coast. Jan. 


22, 1822. 


Dear Sir—It will give you sensi- 
ble pleasure in hearing as it does us in 
reporting, that our Tract Society con - 
tinues to prosper, and is accompanied 
with the blessing of God. Several 
pleasing instances of its utility have 
been detailed at our monthly meet- 
ings, and convince us that our labour 
is not in vain in the Lord. Swearers 
have learnt to fear oaths—Sabbath- 
breakers to keep holy-days—the care- 
less appear thoughtful—and the pray- 
erless, now call on the name of our 
Lord Jesus. And not a few of those 
who spent their Sabbaths in dirty and 
idle habits, have become stated and 
regular in their attendance on the 
house of God. We have witnessed a 
large increase of attentive hearers, and 
a marked concern for the salvation of 
their souls. We attribute this visible 
improvement principally, under God, to 
the distribution of your excellent Tracts. 
I have before intimated, we lend them 
for a week to the inhabitants of this 
town and neighbourhood, and at the 
expiration of this period replace each 
with a fresh one. We already lend 
them to seven neighbouring villages. 


WANT OF MINISTERS. 
Indiana, witha population of 147,- 
@00, according to the last census, has 
but seven Presbyterian preachers—two 
of whom have pastoral charges. Not 


tian missionaries, qualified for their 
work, are received with great joy, and 
treated with much attention. 

Missouri, with 66,000 inhabitants 
has but six Presbyterian ministers, on- 
ly one of whom has a pastoral charge, 
It is distinguished by a very enlighten- 
ed population, for a new state. Many 
churches are regularly organized, and 
very liberal offers ave made to induce 
settlements. 

Mississippi, which contains 75,000 
people, has nine Presbyterian minis- 
ters. 

Louisiana, with 153,000 inhabitants, 
has only three. The Domestic Mis- 
sionary Society of Mississippi Presbyt- 
ery, the Louisiana Missionary Society, 
at New-Orleans,and Domestic Mission- 
ary Societies in several of the South- 
ern Atlantic States—as in Virginia and 
N.and S. Carolina, have funds on hand, 
but cannot obtain suitable men to em- 
ploy. 

Beneficiaries.—-Ninety-five benefi- 
ciaries of the A. E. S. obtained by 
their own exertions during the last 
quarter, $2,195 26 cents. The whole 
expense of the same number, for the 
same time, exceeded their earnings, 
only $8 21 cents for each student. 


New Heathen School.—A_ heathen 
school has lately been instituted in 
Nantucket, into which 15 natives of 
Owbyhee and other Islands of the Pa- 
cific have been received. Most of them 
are between 14 and 17 years of age, 
and generally remarkable for mildness 
of disposition, cleanliness of person, 
and symmetry, and activity of body. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The sixth anniversary of this insti- 
tution was held at New-York, May 
9th. 

The President being unable to at- 
tend, sent an address which was read 
by Peter A. Jay, Esq. The annual 
reports of the Treasurer and Secreta- 
ry were then read, after which, sever- 
al speeches were delivered, from which 
we give the following extracts. 

Rev. Dr. Bates, President of Middle- 
bury Cellege.—* Sir, the influence of 
Bible Societies cannot be estimated, 
til! examined in the light of eternity. 
Some of the direct effects are indeed 
obvious; such as supplying the desti- 
tute in christian lands, and diffusing 











this light through the region of pagan 
darkness; such as uniting the hearts 
of christians of different denominations 
and bringing all who have received 
«the truth in the love of it,” to stand 
en common ground, and act together. 
But there are incidental effects of these 
ipstitutions, beginning to show them- 
selves of immense importance to the 
world; I mean the union, which they 
are producing among christians of dif- 
ferent nations. We have heard of a 
Republic of Letters, which, disregard- 
ing the barriers of civil institutions, ex- 
tends its dominions with the progress 
of science and literature. But, Sir, 
the Empire of the Bible is more exten- 
sive, and infinitely more salutary. The 
united exertions of these national insti- 
tutions, are evidently uniting the chris- 
tians of different nations; restraining 
the spirit of ambition ; subduing that 
narrow, selfish, misnamed patriotism, 
which has hitherto counteracted the 
spirit of the Gospel, and thus promo- 
ting that peace and good will, which 
the Bible itself inculeates. Bible So- 
cieties, to use a borrowed figure, are 
like majestic rivers, uniting the waters 
of a thousand streams, imparting com- 
fort to every cottage by which they 
pass and ultimately enriching king- 
doms, and spreading through the 
world the expansive tide of their be- 
veficence !” 

Rev. F. C. Schaeffer, Pastor of the 
Evangelical Lutheran church in N. Y. 

“He adverted to the pleasure which 
the contemplation of the merch of true 
religion furnishes, as exhibited in the 
effects of well regulated Bible Socie- 
ties. It is encouraging, said Mr. S. to 
behold the evidences of individual zeal, 
which the organization of these socie- 
ties has elicited. He observed, that 
though merit is not to be measured ac- 
cording tu pecuniary means, still, eve- 
ry one would agree with him, that the 
two distinguished benefactors whose 
names had been celebrated in the re- 
port, were actuated by the purest mo- 
tives, when they added thousands, and 
tens of thousands to the funds of the 
National Institution. Such legacies 
are intended to profit the human fem. 
ily, as well as to benefit destitute indi- 
viduals. In such instances as thore to 
Which he alluded in respectful terms, 
the scriptural saying was applicable : 
‘The memory of the just is blessed.”— 
But he went on to show, that by the 
christian all should be gratefally regar- 
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ded who had given according to 
their means, though these were not 
more in nominal amount than the wid- 
ow’s mite. He rejoiced in the evan- 
gelical labours and gifts, and prayers 
of all, whether a Boudinot ora With- 
ington, whether the indefatigable man- 
ager of a Parent Society, or the hum- 
blest contributor to the gatherings of 
the obscurest Bible Association. For 
every pleasing fact stated in the report 
he gave thanks unto Him, to whom 
belonged the glory. 

Mr. S. said that when he listened to 
the annals of Bible Societies, and heard 
the glad tidings of those excellent in- 
stitutions, whose object is, by the aid 
of the Omnipotent Arm, to dispel 
gloom, and to send an exhilarating ray 
into the darkest abodes, he was _ forci- 
bly reminded ofa man whose name he 
Was justly taught from his early youth 
to pronounce with veneration. Hestated 
that Cari Hildebrand, Baron Von Can- 
stein was the founder of the celebrated 
Bible Institution (Cansteinische Bibel 
/Anstalt) at Halle, in Germany, whence 
more than three millions of Bibles and 
Testaments have been issued ! 

Mr. S. then proceeded to give some 
interesting particulars concerning the 
history of this Institution, which com- 
menced its operation in the year 1710, 
and has ever since been faithful to the 
grand object: to supply every class of 
persons with the Bible, at the lowest 
rate. Every bible, whether large or 
small, had the same number of chap- 
ters and verses on the same page. The 
different forms of the types were kept 
standing, so as to be used as sterentype 
plates. ‘In a land,’ continued Mr. $s. 
‘where the Bible was brought into gen- 
eral notice by the man of God, Luther, 
and by the results of the blessed refor- 
mation, this Institution met with a con- 
genial spirit, and as the supply was fa- 
cilitated, so the demand for the word 
of God increased at an astonishing rate, 
&e. The greatest number of the Ger- 
man Bibies which are distributed by 
Societics of the present day, (who, in 
fact, way be considered as branches 
and fruits of the Canstein Institution) 
have been issued by this venerable es- 
tablishment at Halle. Mention was 
also made of the superiour style in 
which these books appeared. Many 
copies of the earliest editions are still 
extantin Europe and America. They 


have been handed down as the richest 


legacy, from father to son: and our 
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first religious impressions have an in- 
separable connection with the ancient 
family volume. We feel, as if it reads 
better—and all your modern German 
editions printed in Germany, or stere- 
otyped and published in London city, 
have a strangeness about them, and, 
there is akind of sweet relief in turning 
from them to a good Canstein edition. 
Mr. S. further remarked, that the emi- 
gration from Germany, the cradle of 
the reformation, the land of religion 
and biblical literature, was considera- 
ble for many years. Germans and 
their descendants in this country have 
all, more or less, experienced the bles- 
sings of the Canstein Institution, and 
whatever religious benefit our own 
happy country has derived from Ger- 
mans and Lutherans, must, in some 
degree, be ascribed, under God, to the 
meritorious German, on whose name 
I delight to dwell. So long as the 
elorious cause of Bible Societies shall 
be respected and supported, the name 
of Canstein shall be celebrated—and 
his memory shall ever be revered by 
the friends of the sacred volume which 
teaches the penitent sinner that his Re- 
deemer liveth.’ 

The Rev. Robert B. E. M’Leod of 
New-York, commenced with some ob- 
servations respecting the importance 
of the Bible ; and in the course of his 
introductory remarks, animadverted 
upon the opposition of infidels to the 
Bible, and ascribed the source of this 
opposition * to pride of intellect.” 

He then proceeded to state some 
facts in connection with the Bible, and 
from these he inferred, that patriotism 
with piety were solemnly ealled upon 
to aid in promoting the interests of Bi- 
ble Associations. The facts adverted 
to were the following :—First. That 
the study of the Bible had a most pow- 
erful tendency to promote the intellec- 
tual powers of man. This he under- 
took to prove from the fact, that men 
the most celebrated for genius in mod- 
ern days, were the most strenuous and 
studious adhereots of the Bible. He 
likewise stated that christianity was 
ever productive of civilization and sci- 
ence in those countries in which it was 
divulged, while on the contrary, the 
doctrines of * Brahma, Confucius, and 
Mahomet, were invariably attended 
with slavery and intellectual debility. 
The reason of this difference he as- 
cribed to the different genius of these 
respective religions 5 that the one en- 
lightened and encouraged the efforts of 
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mind, and consequently liberty ; the 
others ignorance, and consequently 
slavery. From this view of the tep. 
dency of the Bible to promote the jp. 
tellectual power, and consequently the 
natural rights of man, he inferred the 
importance of a general diffusion of 
the scriptures. 

Rev. Mr. Howe, of Trenton.—“I can. 
not,” said Mr. H. * but regard the es. 
tablishment of the American Bible So- 
ciety, as one of the most interesting 
eventsin the history of our country, 
and the institution itself, as one of its 
greatest ornaments and blessings: as. 
sembled together, not on the narrow 
principles of a selfish and worldly poli- 
cy, but to aid in evangelizing the world, 
and on the principles of that christian 
charity, which originates from God, 
and embraces in its affections the 
whole human family, surely we may 
mdulge in congratulations on the past 
success which has attended the opera- 
tions of this society, and in pleasing 
anticipations of the future. That great 
and blessed God who rules among the 
nations, and whose eyes run to and fro 
upon the earth, we question not, be- 
holds the society with special approba- 
tion.” 

“The Bible isa gift to man ; and 
how precious is the gift. It is a token 
of his mercy and his love to our apos- 
tate race. It has guided through life, 
and lighted up to the third heaven my- 
riads of holy men of God, who are now 
walking in the light of the heavenly 
city. We too rejoice in it as a lamp 
to our feet—as affording us our sweet- 
est consolations in adversity, our firm- 
est supports against the fears of death, 
and all our hopes of a glorious immor- 
tality.” 

“ Great as are the blessings which 
the world has received from the sacred 
word, we look for still greater.—- 
Prophecy assures us, that the knowl- 
edge of the Lord shall fiil the whole 
earth. And what is to produce this 
glorious eveut 2? Faithful missionaries 
will be raised up, and they shall take 
the written word and give it to the na- 
tions, and the work will be done. 

“ The movements of the providence 
of God, which have taken place in oar 
own days, announce that this time 15 
near at hand. Desolating judgments 
have been inflicted on the anti-cbris- 
tian world, and amidst these distrac- 
tions and tumults of the nations, chris- 
tians have been filled with an unusual! 
zeal to spread the gospel. ‘These ex 
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ertions we confidently believe are 
closely connected with the bringing in 
of the millenium.” 

«“ We have our pat to bear in this 
most important work. The frontiers 
of our own country, and the rising em- 
nires of Mexico and South America, 
have demands upon us_ peculiarly 
strong. Our country too, is probably 
destined to take the lead in evangeliz- 
ing the world.” 

Rev. Mr. Waterman of Bridgeport.— 
“It is the command of Jesus, ‘go,’ an 
the promise, “Iam with you always, 
even unto the end of the world.” 1s 
it not, then, to his devoted people, that 
the King of Zion looks for the consum- 
mation of his victory over the Prince 
of Darkness. The warfare is for im- 
mortal souls ; and shal! the paritakers 
of the glory of the grace of Christ, 
sleep at their posts, and suffer the de- 
stroyer to hold his usurped dominion, 
when by united efforts under the cap- 
tain of salvation, their victery will be 
complete, and their triumph eternal ? 
These were deep and awful questions 
of theology, into which he would not 
odtrude; but in all our research into 
the scriptures, we no where find an 
intimation that any man can be saved, 
unless the holy bread, the medicine of 
life, is communicated to him, and the 
Bible presses upon us the necessity of 
spreading and preaching the Gospel to 
all nations, not even excepting the 
Jews, who hold the scriptures in their 
hands. Itis the command of Jesus, 
‘Go’—and the promise “I am with 
you,” is the certainty of success, and 
the grandeur and glory of the issue.— 
Do we ask for motives tu animate us 
in the cause. On the banks of what 
river does not the herald of the cross 
tread? Through what vallies does he 
not traverse ? Over what mountains 
does he not make his way? Whatisl- 
and does he not visit? What language 
does he not speak? And to whom 
does he not carry the bread of life ? 
The way is even now clear to open to 
every nation and tribe the Bible—a 
sovereign balm for the wounds of sin, 
in disclosing to them that kingdom 
which consists in righteousness, peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost. Shall we 


then faint or slumber while the world 
is awaking from the thraldom of Sa- 
tan, and bursting the chains of dark- 
ness—while new and powerful allies 
are marching in the very vao of our 
armies, and the inhabitants of the isl- 
ands are burning the strong holds of 
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the enemy—and all difficulties, like the 
waters of the Red Sea, are retiring to 
make way for the messengers of the 
Gospel. 

*: [laste then, ye heralds, and with rapid wing, 
Wide o’er the world the beams of glory fling ; 
Descend, O Prince of Peace, thy word bestow, 
Cleanse heathen’s souls from guilt and endless woe ; 
With all earth’s myriads Israel’s tribes unite, 
And bid thy kingdom’s glory spring to light, 

The Gentile world no more in death shall mourn, 
Nor female victims the infernal’s burn 

Kut waked, revived. by thy Almighty power, 

All realms shall serve thee, and all hearts adore !’” 


H. Ketchum, Esq. of New- York.— 
“The wants and sufferings of our fellow 
creatures very properly excite in us 
feelings of pity, although it is incon- 
ceivable whence our most refined hap- 
piness would be derived, if there were 
no wants to relieve, no suffering to 
abate. The happiness of man springs 
out of his social relations, and is all in 
some way or other connected with 
benefits conferred or received. The 
feelings of gratitude which arise in the 
heart of a good man upon the recep- 
tion ofa benefit, warm and exhilarate 
him, but the most felicitous sensations 
are reserved for him who awards the 
benefit ; “it is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” We are apt to cen- 
sure that economy which renders it 
necessary for the rich man to part with 
his substance for the relief of the desti- 
tute; butif any one will be at the trou- 
ble of analyzing his sensations of hap- 
piness and tracing them to their source, 
he will find that they are dependant 
upon this very economy. Let none 
therefore complain that he is called 
upon to give; his only concern should 
be to ascertain in what way his gifts 
willbe productive of most service to 
mankind. But the motives which 
sometimes induce us to give are not 
commendable ; the very fact of a 
man’s ability to confer a favor, implies 
a superiority on his part, over the ob- 
jects of his beneficence, the conscious- 
ness of which is flattering to the pride 
of human nature; the applause which 
they excite is also frequently the mo- 
tive to actions apparently benevolent. 
If, sir, the individual governed by mo- 
tives of this description, would contri- 
bute tou the support of commendable 
objects only, it would be of little con- 
sequence to mankind to investigate the 
characterofhis motives. But the mis- 
fortune is, that such a man as frequent- 
ly contributes to support the wrong ag 
the right, and when you receive hig 
donation in aid of the most righteou 
cause, you have no security that hp 
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will not the very next day, or the very 
next hour, yield his substance in sup- 
port of some plan which will utterly 
defeat your purpose. The man who 
in the bestowment of his alms, is gov- 
erned by any other motive than the 
moral improvement of the recipient of 
those alms, ought not to be commend- 
ed ; and although all possible charity 
should be extended to such a man, 
though every one ought reluctantly to 
yield to the belief that his motives 
were less pure than his actions were 
apparently benevolent, yet were it as- 
certained that he gave merely to greti- 
fy his pride, or to awaken the applause 
of mankind, the tongue should be pal- 
sied ere it moved in his praise. 

In applying these remarks to those 
to whom this institution looks for sup- 
port, I would not be understood to 
mean that a desire for the salvation of 
the human soul, is the only laudable 
motive to the dissemination of the bi- 
ble. No, sir, putting, for an instant 
out of view, the happiness or misery 
ofa future state, there are benefits of 
a temporal and civil nature derivable 
from an acquaintance with the pre- 
cepts of the bible, which render its dis- 
semination of vast importance ; to se- 
cure these benefits is an object worthy 
of any man’s ambition. 

Were we unacquainted with the ac- 
tual effects which have been produced 
in society through the medium of the 
bible, and from a knowledge of its con- 
tents, should we suffer ourselves to 
speculate upon the probable conse- 
quences which would flow from this 
source, the conjecture would be an ob- 
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is not destitute of experience on this 
subject. Since the appearance of oy, 
Saviour upon earth, it has seen the 
scriptures of truth locked up from the 
vulgar gaze, and it has witnessed the 
night of mentai darkness which then 
covered the earth ; it has also seen thy 
dawn of that reformation which has 
already furnished a few of the nations 
with these scriptures, in language in- 
telligible to their inhabitants, and js 
now sending them to every quarter of 
the globe. 

To dwell upon the effects that have 
already been produced by this refor- 
mation is unnecessary; we are all ac- 
quainted with them; our babes can 
recite them ;—knowledge has unfold. 
ed her ample stores ;—science has ad- 
vanced—liberty has been promoted.— 
Christendom is wont to admire and 
eulogize the proud column of British 
liberty. I would ask, sir, when the 
principles of that liberty, which had 
been before partially asserted, began 
to be practically sustained ? Not ’till 
the translated bible was disseminated 
among the people. It is the testimony 
of the elegant historian of England, 
though not a believer in our faith, that 
the precious spark of liberty was kin- 
dled and preserved in that country, by 
these early readers of the bible, and 
that to them alone the English owe the 
freedom of their constitution. Yes, 
for all that is useful in her scientific 
attainments, for all that is valuable in 
her political institutions, England is in- 
debted to the influence of the Bible, 
and she is manifesting her sense of ob- 





ligation by her stupendous efforts to 
send this invaluable book to the desti- 
tute inhabitants of the earth.” 
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vious one, that a book laying claim to 
such high authority, and making a 
declaration of facts and doctrines 
which, if true, so intimately concern 
the happiness of mankind, would, more 
than any thing else, awaken an interest 
in the human heart, and command the 
attention of the human mind; that it 
would excite the mental powers into 
action ; that it would lead them to the 
investigation of moral truth, and if it 
did so, the result could not fail to be 
beneficial ; for whatever prompts the 
mind of man to diligent investigation, 
whatever overcomes his natural aver- 
sion to mental exercise, and makes 
him a thinking being, will promote bis 
improvement, will advance his happi- 
ness. But, sir, it is unnecessary to 
prove by a course of abstract reason- 
ing, what results would flow from the 
dissemination of the bible ; the world 
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Rev. A. D. Campbell, Nashville, (Ten.) 
has received about forty into his church, 
within the last eighteen months, many of 
them persons of weight in society. The 
several prayer meetings in the congrega- 
tion are well attended, and many who but 
a short time since were strangers to the 
throne of grace, are bending the knee be- 
fore God in supplication. Societies for 
prayer are increasing in all the churches, 
and ‘a spirit of christian liberality prevails 
among the different congregations that ar- 
gues well for the future prosperity of Nasb- 
ville.” 

A pleasant work of grace is silently 
progressing in Litchfield, in this state. 
The third week in April there were reck- 
oned thirteen hopeful conversions. 

A letter from Patnam, Ohio, dated 
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March 26th states, ‘‘the Lerd seems to 
he reviving his work once more in this 
ce.” 
e° Newcastle (Del.) fifty have been ad- 
ded to the church ; in Wilmington, seven- 
ty-three, as the fruits of the late revival ; 
and in both places there are many more 
hoping in the divine mercy, or anxious- 
ly enquiring what they must do to be sa- 
“At Benson, in Vermont, 200 have within 
a few months made a profession of religion. 
About thirty more entertain a hope and 
cive evidence of a change of heart. 
~ The Presbytery of New-York, in the 
narrative of the progress of religion within 
their bounds, the last year, state that there 
is more to call forth their gratitude and 
praise than in any preceding period since 
their formation. Five new congregations 
have been formed, under circumstances 
which cherish the hope not merely of 
ephemeral growth, but of final establish- 
ment, sO as permanently to aid in the 
great cause of promoting the Redeemer’s 
kingdom.’’ Four of these are in the city, 
and one is exc.usively for coloured peo- 
ple. A concert of prayer has been formed, 
which includes all the officers of the 
churches (in the city) with not one ex- 
ception. ‘In these meetings, as the ob- 
ject is one, so there is but one heart, en- 
listed and excited under the unity of the 
spirit.” ‘The congregations which have 
been chiefly blessed with the outpouring 
of the spirit, are, the Brick church, the 
Orange-street chureh, the Spring-street 
church, and the church at Corlear’s- 
Hook.’’ ‘In the former church not far 
from one hundred instances of conversion 
have occurred during the past winter. In 
the second, since last Dec. 21. In the third, 
50 were added during tbe year, and 50 
are now under conviction. ‘+ Personal 
holiness, manifested in the various rela- 
tions of life, the Presbytery deem indis- 
pensable for the establishment of christian 
character, and the enjoyment of christian 
privileges.” The Presbytery, in addition 
to the prevailing spirit of prayer, mention 
that Bible classes have been multiplied in 
all their congregations, and attended with 
more than usual success,—that the chil- 
dren have been instructed in the principles 
of religion, and the baptised ones collect- 
ed together by the pastors and sessions, 
tor admonition and prayer in their behalf, 
and that a spirit of exertion has been exci- 
ted during the last year,—‘‘an exertion 
including in it rot merely the bounds of a 
particular congregation, but extending to 
other congregations, so far as was proper 
and consistent with ecclesiastical order.’ 
Oakham (Mass.)—The revival in this 
place commenced in the Sabbath school. 
Four teachers who were not previously 
professors of religion, and eighteen schol- 
ars, give evidence of a well-grounded hope 
in Christ. The work is progressing among 
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the inhabitants of the town at large. 
Among the converts are not only the 
sprightly youth and the middle aged,— 
but fathers and mothers to the age of four- 
score and four years. 

By the latest intelligence from Ceylon, 
it appears, that Mrs. Poor's happy aud tri- 
umphant death, at Tilly-pally, has been 
sanctified to a number of heathen. E.lev- 
en have been added to the church in that 
place,—making fifteen natives who give 
hopeful evidence of piety. Many others 
were under conviction. ‘This isa very in- 
teresting event. 

The last fall and winter have proved a 
very interesting season in a number of 
towns in Vermont, extending from White 


River to Well River, on the west side of 


the Connecticut. Lyme and Lebanon, on 
the east side, have also been visited. 

Rev. James Patterson, pastor of the first 
Presbyterian congregation in the North- 
ern Liberties, Philadelphia, has published 
in the Presbyterian Magazine, an account 
of the late revival among the people of 
his charge. There ‘vas a distinguished 
work of grace in thiscongregation in 1816, 
during the centinuance of which, about 
200 were hopefully converted. The pres- 
ent work commenced about the Ist of 
March. Sixty cherish the hope of having 
passed from death unto life. Mr. P. states 
the following facts to prove the efficacy 
of prayer in this case. The church hav- 
ing resolved with one consent that they 
ought to humble themselves before God, 
‘“‘a day of fasting, humiliation and prayer 
Was appointed; the notice was given 
from the pulpit,on the succeeding Sab- 
bath, with some remarks calling up the 
attention of the congregation generally. 
The day was observed by a large propor- 
tion of the congregation ; christians were 
unusually solemn. And here we desire 
to record the faithfulness of God to his 
promises; that even while we were yet 
praying tbe Spirit was sent down; and on 
that very evening, some dated their first 
conviction, which in a few days after is- 
sued in hopeful conversion. This encour- 
aged christians to pray ; and such was the 
spirit of prayer, that by some, whole nights 
were spent in wrestling with God for the 
conversion of sinners. One case only 
shall be mentioned here, out of many that 
might be noticed, for the encouragement 
of believing parents to pray for their chil- 
dren. By an agreement of husband and 
wife, a night was set apart to be spent In 
prayer for a thoughtless child, obstinately 
living contrary to the parents will, ina 
wicked place. And on that very night, 


even while they were praying, that child, 
though at the distance of some miles, was 
brought under most pungent conviction ; 
so much so, that to ase her own words, “1 
was obliged to rise up, get out of bed and 
try to pray ; then, after a while, I went to 
bed again, lay a little while, and my dis- 
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tress wasso great I was obliged to get up 
again; for [ thought I should certainly die 
before morning and go to hell; and I spent 
the night till near morning, when [lay 
down and got intoa little doze.” She 
immediately left the place; came home 
to her fatber’s house in deep distress.— 
This case has issued in hopeful conver- 
sion. 

This spirit of prayer seemed to increase 
for about two weeks; and during that 
same space of time, some hundreds of 
souls were hrought under conviction: 
meetings were held every night: and on 
some evenings after the congregation was 
dismissed, christians were requested to 
retire to an upper room, and spend a few 
minutes in prayer; and all those who 
were anxious about their souls, were re- 
quested to remain behind, and we would 
converse personally with them; and 
sometimes more than two hundred re- 
mained. 

It is here worthy of remark, that con- 
victions appeared to multiply, just in pro- 
portion as thal peculiar spirit of prayer 
continued to increase. 

In some cases convictions issued spee- 
dily in hopeful conversion; in others, 
persons were distressed for many days; 
but generally, this fact appeared, that they 
were brought out, sooner or later, just in 
proportion, as immediate submission to 
God was pressed. 

And as in the days of Christ, when An- 
drew had found him: he tiumediately 
went in search of his “own brother Si- 
mon, and said unto him, we have found 
the Messias.” So it was here; a woman 
when she had found Christ, went and 
brought a sister; and as soon as the sec- 
ond sister obtained a hope, she went and 
brought a third sister to the meetings. 


Ordinations.—View of Public Affairs. 
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DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHARI- 
TABLE INSTITUTIONS. 

The Treasurer of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Forejgp 
Missions, acknowledges the receipt of 
$5,047 64 from March 18 to April 17 
inclusive. 

The Treasurer of the Trustees of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Charch, acknowledges the receipt of 
$264 35. for the Theological Seminary 
at Princeton, N. J. during the month 
of April. 

The Treasurer of the Connecticut 
Education Society, acknowledges the 
receipt of $92 during the month of 
April. 

During the same month, the T'rea- 
surer of the American Education So- 
ciety, acknowledges the receipt of 
$952 85. 


From February 1, to May 10, the 
receipts at the treasury of the Domes- 
tic Missionary Society of Massachu- 
setts, were $112 45. 

The donations to the United Foreign 
Missionary Society. during the month 
of April, were $818 93. 


The receipts at the Treasury of the 
American Bible Society, during the 
last year, amounted to $38,682 54. 
The receipts during the month of April 
were, $5384 89. 


E. Warnet, Esq. has given $2000 to 
found a scholarship in the Theological 
Seminary of the Episcopal Church in 
New-York. 











@rdinations. 


April 10. The Rev. D. T. Camp- 
RELL was admitted to the order of 
Priest, by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Bowen, at 
Pineville, S. C. 

April 24. The Rev. Natuanien 


CoGswetL, was ordained as colleague 
of the Rev. Timothy Alden, over the 
Church and Congregation in Yar- 
mouth, Mass. Sermon by the Rev. 
Mr. Fay of Charleston. 








Diew of Public Affairs. 


FOREIGN. 
Spain.—* A Paris paper of the 10th 
Apri! st: tes upon the authority ofa let- 
ter from Madrid, that on leaving the 





Cortes, Riego and the most distin- 
guished constitutional members were 
assassinated by the Serviles ; that the 
populace of Madrid instantly rose e” 
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masse ; penetrated into the royal pal- 
ace, and massacred all the royal fami- 
jy. We know not what credit is due to 
this intelligence, W hich we have traced 
to Gen. B—’s, who states he had seen 
a letter to the above purport. The 
London Courier placed vo confidence 
in this report.” We have for some 
time entertained hopes, thongh not 
without apprehension of disappoint- 
ment, that the Spanish nation, freed 
frovs the horrible cruelties of the inqui- 
sition, and with a government un- 
der salutary constitutional limitations, 
might again attain that mora} and in- 
tellectual elevation, to which a well or- 

anized government is so indispensi- 
ble. Should the preseut government 
be overthrown and civil and religious 
tyranny be re-established, it will add 
another proof to those of which histo- 
ry is full, how difficult it is to sustain 
free institutions of government, in 
countries Where a solid foundation for 
the superstructure, is not laid in early 
education, the diffusion of knowledge 
and science, and in private virtue. 


Turkey and Russia.—The ultima- 
tum proposed by the Emperor Alex- 
ander to the Ottoman Porte, has been 
unanimously rejected by the Divan. 
From the extraordinary nature of the 
Russian demands, little doubt can be 
entertained, that the Emperor is de- 
termined to sacrifice Turkey to his 
ambition. The Austrian and British 
Ambassadors at Constantinople, bave 
exerted all their influence to prevent 
the war. The Pavis Constitutionel of 
April 10th, says, ‘It is now beyond 
all doubt, that the Turkish and Rus- 
sian armies will be put in motion the 
later end of the present month, or be- 
ginning of May ; that is, as soon as the 
season will permit. We beleve the 
epoch which is about commencing, 
will be more memorable and decisive 
than any that has occurred in our 
times. *The Turkish army of about 
160.000 strong, was only a few days 
march from the Danube, which they 
intended passing on the Ist of Mar h. 
The Russian army in the vicinity, 
would he apprized of the movement 
and it is not improbable, suggests a for- 
eign journal, that an engagement would 
take place between the Pruth and the 
Danube. The Grand Vizier was to 
act as Generalissimo of the Ottoman 
troops.’ The following pertinent re- 
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maaks on the effect of this contest, are 
copied from the National Advocate. 

* Black Sea.’—‘ During the contest 
between Turkey and Russia, the com- 
merce of the Black Sea must of ne- 
cessity be suspended. The grain 
which is exported from Odessa in tran- 
quil times, will be required for the sup- 
port of those vast armies, which must 
occupy Bessarabia and Romania, in 
pushing their hostile operations against 
the Sublime Porte. While the Rus- 
sians, Turks, and the Greeks are at 
war ; while the Austrians are raising a 
corps of observation, and the Poles 
flocking to the Russian standard, the 
agriculture of Greece, and the sup- 
plies of the Danube, the Dneiper, and 
Doeister will all be retained in the 
ports of the Black Sea, and a strong 
blockading Russian squadron will be 
stationed at the mouth of the Bospho- 
rus. There are about 1500 sail of ves- 
sels, which annually arrive from the 
Black Sea with grain, for the different 
ports of Italy, France and Spain. 

Those resources being cut off by a 
war with Turkey, necessarily must 
give employment to our shipping, and 
find a market for our flour and bread 
stuffs ; and this war, when once com- 
menced, may continue much longer 
than we at present imagine. Hence 
the calculation is a reasonable one, 
that a war which gives a fatal blow to 
agriculture in Europe, cannot but be of 
consequence to our agriculture and 
commerce, particularly being neutral, 
and far removed from the scene of ac- 
tion. 

The opening of our French trade 
will also be paving the way for this 
new market, and give aspur to enter- 
prize, while the West-India markets 
also afford a golden harvest for our 
farmers ; altogether, our prospects are 
flattering ; aud if our specie could be 
kept in the country, and less goods 
were imported, all would go well.’ 


DOMESTIC. 

United States.—It is believed that 
the ports of the British West-Indies 
will shortly be opened, under certain 
restrictions to the commerce of the 
United States. Should this be done, 
it is doubtless to be ascribed to the A- 
merican navigation acts, of which Mr. 
King is the reputed author; by the 
operation of which, the West-India 
planters, have been reduced to great 
distress. 
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336 - Answers to Correspondents. 


The following statement, showing the classes 
and professions of the Members ofthe 17th Con- 
gress, fromthe several states, has been prepared 
with considerable care, by a member from Ohio, 
and it is believed to be very nearly, if not quite, 
accurate.---[ American Republican 
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Maine, a a 
New Hampshire, . 
Nl assachusetts, 
Rhode- Island, 
Connecticut, 
Vermont, 
New-York, . 
New-Jersey, . 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, 
Maryland, 
Virginia, ; 
North-Carolina, 
Seuth-Carolina, 
Georgia, 
Kentucky, 
Tennessee, 
Ohio, . 
Louisiana, 
Indiana, . 
Illinois, 
Mississippi, 
Alabama, 
Missouri, 
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Territories. 
Michigan, , 
Arkansas, 
99 
The Members were born in the states and coun- 
tries following: 
3n Virginia, . 
Pennsylvania, . 
Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, 
North-Carolina, . Delaware, 
New York. . : Tennessee, 
Maryland, . .- Maine, 
New-Jersey, Ireland, 
South-Carolina, Bermuda, 
New-Hampshire, 


7;Broght over, . ., 170 

In Georgia, 
Kentucky, 
Rhode- Island, 
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Carried over, 


Connecticut.—The attention of the 
Legislature of this State has been di- 
rected to the injuries which our citi- 
zens are supposed to suffer by the 
laws of New-York, vesting in the late 
Chancellor Livingston and Robert 
Fulton, and their Heirs, the exclusive 
privilege of navigating vessels propell- 
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ed by fire or steam, in the waters of 
that State for the period of thirty 
years, sixteen of which still remaip. 
This exclusive privilege has excited 
much irritation in some parts of this 
State ; as the establishment of Steam 
Boats has injured the interests of the 
Packet owners at New-Haven; and 
the exclusive privilege granted to Liy- 
ingston and Fulton, of the waters of 
New-York, has in reality operated to 
give them almost the same exclusive 
privilege in the adjoining States. Ear. 
ly in the session, a Committee was 
appointed by the Legislature, to take 
the subject into consideration, and ty 
inquire what measures were necessa- 
ry to protect our citizens from the ef. 
fect ofthis monopoly. This Commit. 
tee reported a retaliatory act, by which 
all persons, claiming to navigate the 
waters of New-York, under the grant 
made to Livingston’ and Fulton, are 
forbidden to enter the waters of Con- 
necticut with Steam Boats, under the 
penalty of ten thousand dollars. This 
bill passed the House of Representa- 
tives and Senate, by large majorities. 

The Governor after bestowing a long 
and laborious attention on the sub- 
ject, returned it to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, with the reasons which 
induced him to witbhold his approba- 
tion. Notwithstanding the objections 
of his Excellency the Governor, the 
bill was passed by both Houses with 
nearly the same unanimity as before. 

The question respecting the consti- 
tutionality of the New-York law, i: 
now before the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and will probably be 
decided at the next term of that Court. 
Happy will it be for the future peace 
and prosperity of the union, should al! 
these laws be prononced unconstitu- 
tional and void, by that tribunal, in 
whose wisdom much confidence is 
reposed, and to which the small States 
must look for protection, against the 
encroachments of their powerful neigh 
bours. 





Answers ta Correspondents. 


J. K. and T. H. D. will be inserted. 


T. Z. D. and U. C. are under consideration. 


J.; I. T.; and H. are received 








